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The Stories of the Holy Bible 


Retold for Catholic Children 


CREATED AND DEVELOPED BY MARYKNOLL SISTERS 






A Wonderful New Idea... 
Thrilling Stories Your Youngsters Want, 
And You Want For Them! 


Hundreds of stories in all from the 
Old and New Testaments illustrated with 
over 600 pictures in glowing full color! 


OW your youngsters can have the kind of fascinating 
reading they reach for so eagerly .. . specially 
written to give them a healthy outlet for youthful high 
spirits and to deepen their love and understanding of 
their Catholic heritage. 
Each colorful issue of CRUSADE holds a treasure of tradition 
. surrounding young readers with a world of living faith. 
The immortal stories of the Old Testament ... The Creation 
. the stories of Abraham—Joseph—Moses. Stories about 
Daniel and the Lions... 
David and Goliath! 
The New Testament 
stories are beautiful ac 
counts of the coming of 


SEE how the Egyptians, under the new Pharao 


grew jealous of the tribes who loved God so much 
and made them slaves instead of free happy people 


Our Savior .. . stories 
about His Blessed 
Mother... the Apostles 


... how Our Lord grew 
up...His Miracles...His 
betrayal, death, and 
Resurrection. 

Your Child Takes An Active Part... 
It’s as if these delightful Maryknoll Sisters took your young- 
sters’ hands, and led them to distant lands and ancient days 
... to visit the birthplace of Our Lord . . . to stand fearlessly 
with Samson as he conquers the Philistine army, single 
handed . . . to look on—spellbound—as Josue crumbles the 
walls of Jericho! 

Your youngsters share the astonishment of the wedding 
guests at Cana, where Our Lord turned great jugs of water 
into delicious wine. They witness the miracle of the loaves 
and the fishes ... watch Him calm a turbulent sea. . . follow 
Him on His triumphal return to Jerusalem on the first 
Palm Sunday. 





The First Copy—Almost a Gift! 


CRUSADE comes to you printed on fine white vellum book 
paper, with durable linen-finish bindings that take lots of 
hard wear. The first issue is yours for the introductory price 
of only 10¢ — almost a gift! 

After you've seen this first copy—and we guarantee you'll 
be delighted with the beauty and charm of the stories—vour 
child will receive a new copy every 10 days. There are 20 
issues in all, and only 35¢ each, CRUSADE is a bargain in good 
reading that cannot be duplicated at any price! 

You may CANCEL ANY TIME and pay only for copies 
actually received. Open a bright new world for some 
happy youngster. Mail enrollment Certificate NOW! 


MAIL Enrollment Certificate TODAY! 
SEND ONLY 10¢ 
FOR THE FIRST TRIAL COPY 












& Pay Only for Copies Actually Received 
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On a pilgrimage to the Holy Lang 
Sisters Juliana and Chaminade fo), 
lowed in the footsteps of Our Savior 
also visiting many Old Testament 
scenes. In such authentic and tragj. 
tional surroundings, they wrote thes 
wonderful Bible Stories 


AS 
MOLE SISTEF 


Actual Size about 81," 
x II’. Every page 
printed in full color on 

heavyweight book po- 
\ per. Covers are linen. 
\ | finish, can be cleaned, 


contents 








\ + SEE Noe leaving the Ark after 


\ the waters have subsided 


renee 


Imprimatur: 
— Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
. Archbishop of New York 





The Title “CRUSADE” 


comes from the Holy War 
Crusades waged by the 
faithful of Europe during 
the Middle Ages to restore 
the Holy Land to Chris- 
tianity and the Catholic 
Church. This new Crusade 
is to restore good reading 
to its rightful place in the 
hearts and minds of all 
young Catholics. 


SEE Jesus teaching the people 
from Peter's boat. Never had 
any man spoken to them with 
such sweetness 


Take the first 
introductory 





SEE how God answers Elias 
prayers with a bolt of lightning 
while pagan priests 
amazement 


copy for 





FREE GIFT e e « Asa special present, we will send you a 
beautiful miniature Thorned Head of Our Lord and Savior, 
Jesus Christ. This was designed specially for us by the famed 
wood-carvers of Oberammergau, the Alpine villagers whose 
portrayal of the Passion of Our Lord every ten years attracts 
visitors from all over the world. This exquisite memento 1s 
yours to keep entirely FREE in any case. 


His Holiness, Pope Pius Xii Urges | 
Illustrated Bible Stories for Children 


“God grant that the 

Read what grateful readers child’s clear eyes may 
all over the country be fixed - a 

amas ‘ ™ ay pictures and that his 

are saying about CRUSADE — Sacacdeathen alee unalite 
“Barbara Jo watches the mail every ory may be nourished 
day for her next issue.” by beautiful stories 
—Mrs. S.R., Illinois without any foolish- : 

“Very good reading for the grown- ness to the freshness of. his soul. 
ups, too. I enjoy every word of it.” And rather than offer him fanta- 
—Mrs. H.C., Michigan sies, which are sometimes ridicu- 

on .n ’ lous, why not illustrate for him and 
Congratulations on your ‘Crusade ; nent on some of the marvelous 
to bring the Bible stories to our ce acer il Po bocce f humanity 
Catholic childven.”” stories of that treasure of human! 


—Rev. T.G.H., California and poetry, the Bible?” Pius PP. XII 


NOW IN NEARLY 
300,000 CATHOLIC HOMES 











© MCMLVII, John J. Crawley & Co., Inc., Publishers, 48 W. 47th St., N.Y. 36, N.Y, 
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BOOKS LIKE THESE AT SAVINGS -- AND A SPECIAL @xce PREMIUM! 





Inviting you to join America’s 
i leading Catholic book club and receive 


Fulton Sheen’s latest best-seller! 

A} We make this offer to acquaint you with the many advantages of 
® Hal belonging to America’s leading Catholic book club — The Catholic 
eo Literary Foundation. Sheen’s monumental Life of Christ, shown 
here, will be yours as a gift, just for joining at this time. We'll send 
it to you by return mail as your free enrollment premium and it 
will be only the beginning of many money-saving benefits you'll 
enjoy. As a member you will receive discounts up to 40% on 
monthly selections, plus a free book dividend every time you buy 
four books. You need never take a book you don’t want. Only 








soni those you indicate you want will come to you, and even these are 
sent on five days’ approval with return privileges. 
a 
THE ONLY CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB THAT OFFERS YOU Fulten Sheen's 
ALL THESE BENEFITS: 
@ A beautiful free premium upon enrollment! 
@ An outstanding feature selection each month, offered at only 
$3.00 although regular price may be as high as $4.95. This 
means savings up to 40% on a single book! ( } lH R | S T 
@ Illustrated Forecast magazine sent monthly free of charge, 
describing the monthly selection and other new approved 
Catholic books as well. Written with compassion and brilliant scholar- 
. . . ship, this book is without doubt Bishop Sheen’s 
@ A book sharing plan by which you receive one free book for greatest work, the result of over twenty-five 
ou a every four books purchased. These free books are worth up years of dedicated research. He describes Christ 
ior, to $6.95 and chosen carefully from publishers’ current lists. not only in relation to His own times but in 
amed : exciting, contemporary terms. Here, too, the 
vhose @ To enjoy these and other advantages of the club you need buy figures of the New Testament are brought 
racts only four books during the next twelve months, to fullfill mem- to life in an unforgettable, monumental work. 
to Is bership agreement. 


Regular price, $6.50; yours FREE! 


CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 400 N. Broadway Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Please send the book | have checked as my 





i] 
fist selection. § understand that | will be y You may enter my name as a member of The Catholic Literary Foundation and ; 
billed later. send me free Sheen’s Life of Christ. | need purchase only four books during 4 
(I THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. THERESE OF e the next twelve months to fulfill our agreement, after which time | may cancel - 

LISIEUX, Ronald Knox * if | wish. A free book dividend will be sent to me after every fourth purchase as H 

Regular price, $4.50; members’ price, $3.00 long as | remain a member. i 
( THE GLORIOUS FOLLY, Louis de Wohl e Mr. : 

Regular price, $3.95; members’ price, $3.00 e NS cari Pedicle sp sie eet nig. eevee as POU s MOE ee eee ea ee daupaaeueaire eedaces i 
LA KINGDOM AND A CROSS, Helene Miss (Please print) } 

agaret 

Regular price, $3.75; members’ price, $3.00 S MR gdb evieralorscore biota note Btaw eseecemtale a eats oui Cake niacin aaa eae : 
U YOU, Rev. M. Raymond & MR acs 357A Worarenlve Odipininin ce wri eaie piniaceten einer i DN cis «sc hea ee eels ' 
a Regular price, $4.50; members’ price, $3.00 - 
O THE CHOICE, Michael McLaverty e Te Eee MrT Cn Cee , Age, if under 21........ : 

egular price, $3.75; members’ price, $3.00 (This offer good only in U. S., its possessions, and Canada.) (S-1-59) 

















The Christian Spachers Novitiate at Mont La Salle is 
in California’s Napa Valley. The Valley’s fertile grapes 
are cultivated for The Christian Brothers Ruby Port. 


From the dedicated labors 
of devoted men 
come the great wines of 


The Christian Brothers 


of California 


AN ORDER FOUNDED IN 
Fromm and Sichel, Inc., sole distributors, New York, N.Y., Chicago, lIll., 


1680, REI 
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PALM for PALM SUNDAY 


ORDER EARLY 
PALM SUNDAY, MARCH 22nd 


We Gwvoarantee Absolute Satisfaction 
12 Heads 
25 Heads 
50 Heads 
75 Heads 
100 Heads 
200 Heads 
300 Heads 
500 Heads 
Prices on Larger Quantities on Request 
F. O. B. PHILADELPHIA 
All Good Lengths — 36 to 48 Inches 


THE NIESSEN COMPANY 


Established in 1895 
We are Pioneers in the Handling of Palm 


29th & Pennsylvania Ave. Phila. 30, Pa. 
P. O. Box 7712 





for 











FREE BOOKLETS 
FOR THE ASKING 
Fatima 
and the Rosary 


The Story of Fatima 
How Fatima Came to America 


Send request for each booklet 
you want t 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
JOSEPH CACELLA 


443 E, 135th St., 
New York 54, N. Y 
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ATHOLIC 


ALASKA TRIP 


August 


(from Chicago) 
19 to September 4 


8-day thrilling yet Restful Steamer cruise 


in Alaska‘ 
Skagway 
Bennett. 


s Famous Inside Passage to 
with overland trip to Lake 


ALSO 


Beautiful Banff Springs Hotel 
Chateau Lake Louise 


Vancouver, 


2: a. Portland, Ore. 


American Rockies 


AL 
Spi 


L-EXPENSE — ESCORTED 
ritual leader will be well 
known Catholic Priest 
For descriptive folder 
please address 
TRAVEL DEPT. 


THE SIGN 


Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. 





ORGANIZATIONS 


Buil 


mm 


with 
-essful in Ladies’ 


1 succ 
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Raise BIG FUNDS! 


d up YOUR TREASURY—$50 to $500.— 
this winning plan that has been so 
Clubs, Sunday School 
ses, Sororities, Loc etc. Your club 
hav , outlays or money risks 
yur group can omar direct-from-the 
ir Doamins sylon ergs! fd a 
est selle Supplies ar ‘ ’ mu 








Pay only after mate merchandise is sold pein 
mer satisfiec dl uns« gall lots can be 

» od We'll gladly send you all details 
d and re etu rnable samples to show at your next 
meeti ease write and give name of 
organization, name, address of President or 


<” 


Treasurer. Mail 


Rehoboth Beach, Delaware, 


a posteard TODAY! 


REHOBOTH HOSIERY MILLS 


Dept. 32 
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INTEGRATION 


I think that you did an outstanding j 
the 


in covering integration question 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Rt. Rev. Mscr. Epwarp T. Gray 


SUPERINTENDENT OF ScHo9) 
DEPARTMENT OF Epucaty 


Go.pssoro, N. C. 


I should like to commend 
truly excellent November, 


you for ti 
1958 issue. 


I want you to know also of my gratity 
for “Integration in Action.” To us e 
battled Southern exponents of interragj 


justice and charity, this truly excellent ty 
fold treatment of the question \ 
heartening indeed. I do hope you will, 
out in pamphlet form, at least, the int 
view with Father La Farge. This is 
of the best short pieces I have seen ont 
critical problem. 


race 


L. J. Twomey, §] 
INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATK 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


I have just read your courageous arti 
entitled “Integration in Action” in the a 
rent issue which so excellently in write 
and pictorial presentation tells the hear 
warming story of this domestic movemen 
particularly in our nation’s Southland 

\s a member of the Catholic Interra 
Council, I am personally gratified to 
THE SiGN’s historical coverage of studer 
integration in Cathedral Latin High Scho 
in Raleigh. 

When — such 
Bishop Waters, 
their colleagues so effectively and with su 
Christ-like determination dedicate the 
lives to the teaching and preaching of tok 
ance and man’s inalienable right to freedo 
from the stigma of discrimination, th 
challenging cause to which we are mutua 
dedicated will not be in vain. 

BriAN FUrt 


Americans 
Harkins, ai 


illustrious 
Monsignor 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 
SWEDISH CATHOLIC FAMILY 


article in Ti 
of Swede! 


I have 
SIGN on 
(November) 
heart very deeply. 


just read your 
“The  Brattstroms 
and this story has touched 


JAMES A, DOLLAR 
Fr. CARSON, COLo., 


: ; ; , ha 
Your November issue was the first I ha 
ever read and my subscription has bee 











aa 
THE SIGN, a monthly publication, is owned, edited * 
published at Union City, N. J., by the Puss 
Fathers (Legai Title Passionist Missions, Inc 
scription price $2.90 per year, in advance; § ngle 
$25 Canada, $3.00 a year; Foreign $3.50 pe 
Second Class Postage paid at Union City, N J. 4 
at additional mailing offices, under the Act of — 
187 Accepted for mailing at special rates of post 
pr id for in Par. 4—Sec, 538, Act of May 28, Ie 
Vol. 38, No. 6. 
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the Brattstroms ot Sweden is | 


applied tor. 
qn article that meant more to me than any 


| have seen for sometime. Having visited 
gweden last year as an independent traveler, 
| was shocked at the complete lack of inter 
et in church in general in Scandinavia. 
Ending my trip in Copenhagen, Denmark. 
| spent just about a month in the company 


if Msgr. Theodor Suhr, O.S.B. He is the 
only Catholic Bishop in that country and | 
the finest man I ever expect ‘to meet 


yerv interested in America, and of all things, 
i - | 
the serious aspect of jazz. . 


ANTHONY R. 
CANADA. 


OLAND 
yancasTER, N. B., 


We enjoyed the picture story immensely. 
We have already received many letters from 
al over the world on account of 
article and are deeply touched by the kind 
from so many unknown 


your 


ness shown us 
people. 
Kurr BRArTstROM 


§focKHOLM, SWEDEN 


RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS 
It is with great regret that I read Father 
Ralph Gorman’s comments on “Right-to 
Work Laws.” (November) ; 
PONt KING | 
New Hartrorp, N. Y. | 
.a frontal attack on the American 
ideal of individual freedom... . 
WILLLIAM R. ARCHER 


Houston, TEXAS. 


In your November editorial, you mention 
the American Farm Bureau Federation with | 
he following description: “made up for| 
most part of corporation farmers and food | 
not farmers.” | 
On the corporation farm issue, the 1955 
census of Agriculture reports only 134,003 
farms in the United States with incomes of | 
$5,000 or more. Of these, 
minority are incorporated. 

\s for “processors,” 
occasionally do we 
bership list. 


processors , 


only a tiny 
I assure you that only | 
find one on our mem- | 
It does happen that sometimes 
aman so classed own a farm and 
lakes outa Farm Bureau membership in 
the county where the farm is located. How- 
‘ver, in most county Farm Bureaus, voting 
membership can be held only by those 
whose major source of income is from farm- 
ing.... There is no Farm bureau, county, | 
‘ate, or national, in which the control is | 
hot entirely in the hands of actual farmers. | 
Joun J. Lacey 
SECRETARY OF INFORMATION 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


does 


| 

| 
some fine national | 
ganizations of hypocrisy in the backing of 
the Right-to-Work Laws. In this, vou are 
presuming evil motives, for which you owe 
each one of them an apology. 


R. V. CortLanpt 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


. You also accuse 


org: 


HERBS! 


- The editorial fails to offer a single 
talid argument that the so-called Righit- 
‘Work Laws are bad. 


ANTHONY J. FRAINO 
New York, N. Y. 











A DRAMATIZED STORY THAT COULD HAPPEN TO YOU! 


Do You Wonder What Makes You 


SO DARN ‘TIRED? 


| used to feel weak and run-down from the 

moment | woke up in the morning to the 
time | tumbled into bed at night. 
me, taking care of a home and family is a 
hard enough job even when you feel good. 
But trying to be a good mother and wife 
when you barely have the strength to move 


Believe 


around would make any woman a wreck! 


| found myself getting upset by almost 
everything. | became cross and irritable with 
the children. I’d start arguments with my 
husband over the smallest things. | finally 
decided to see our family doctor. 

After examining me, the doctor explained 
that my tiredness and nervousness was due 
to a lack of important vitamins and minerals 
in my diet. To help correct my condition 
he recommended | add a good food supple- 
ment. 


| sent away for a trial supply of Vitasafe 
High-Potency Capsules that | had seen ad- 
vertised. In just a few weeks my energy 
came back, like a new 
woman! If you feel tired, nervous and miser- 
able, why not send for your trial supply by 
mailing the coupon today? 


Q5* just to help cover shipping expenses of this 
FREE 30 days supply of 
HIGH-POTENCY CAPSULES 


LIPOTROPIC FACTORS, MINERALS and VITAMINS 
Glutamic Acid, Choline, 


and now | feel 


Posed by professional model 






Safe nutritional formula containing 29 proven ingredients: 


Inositol, Methionine, Liver, Citrus Bioflavonoid, 12 Vitamins plus 11 Minerals 
To prove to you the re- age of Citrus Bioflavonoid. no obligation to buy any- 
markable advantages of the This formula is so complete thing! If after taking your 


it is available nowhere else 


at this price! 


Vitasafe Plan...we will send 
you, without charge, a 30- 
day free supply of high po- 
tency VITASAFE C.F. CAPSULES 
so you can discover for your- 
self how much stronger, hap- 


free Capsules for three weeks 
you are not entirely satisfied, 
simply return the handy post- 
card that comes with your 
free supply and that will end 
the matter. Otherwise it’s up 


AMAZING PLAN 
SLASHES VITAMIN PRICES 
ALMOST IN HALF 


pier and peppier you may With your free vitamins to us — you don't have to do 
feel after a few days’ trial! you will also receive com- a thing—and we will see 
Just one of these capsules plete details regarding the that you get your monthly 


benefits of this amazing new 
Plan that provides you reg- for as long as vou wish, at the 
ularly with all the factory- low money-saving price of 
fresh vitamins and minerals only $2.78 per month (a sav- 
you will need. You are under ing of 459%) 


each day supplies your body supplies of capsules on time 
with over twice the minimum 
adult daily requirement of 
Vitamins A, C, and D — five 
times the minimum adult 
daily requirement of Vitamin 
B-1, and the full concentra- 
tion recommended by the 
Food and Nutrition Board of 
the National Research Coun- 
cil for the other four impor- 
tant vitamins! Each capsule 
contains the amazing Vitamin 
B-12, a vitamin that helps 
nourish your body organs. 


Se 8 eS ee ee rae erer2esss:== 
Cee e eee eee eeeesee seers eeeeeeeeee re 


VITASAFE CORP. W-90: 
43 West 6lst Street, New York 23, N. Y. 

Yes, I accept your generous no-risk offer under 
the Vitasafe Plan as advertised in The SIGN. 


me | 


Send me my FREE 30-day supply of high-potency 
Vitasafe Capsules as checked below: 
_] Men’s Plan [] Women’s Plan 
| ENCLOSE 25¢ PER PACKAGE for packing and postage. 


Vitasafe Capsules also con- 


2 : ; : : Mic cnc xcssskincdcistecenccusesvanuaiedvatecvavawisticenddccetmanieentasaes ‘ 
tain Glutamic Acid, an im- : 
portant protein derived from 
natural wheat gluten. And PIII scscassaceasclatcilenninishcacnstedadiineds tichinedsindinehecusehamasaatmmanaaintibeds . 
now, to top off this exclusive : 
formula each capsule also ce ee eee ERR aD Zone ae . 


This offer is limited to those who have never before taken ad- 
vantage of this generous trial. Only one trial supply of each 
pence per coupon. 
IN CANADA : 394 Symington Ave., Toronto 9, Ont. 
(Canadian Formula adjusted to local conditions. ) 


brings you an important dos- 


© 1958 VITASAFE CORPORATION 
43 West 6ist Street, New York 23,N.Y. 
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THE FAST, 
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JS 

3} CONVENIENT 
1? WAY! 

Ss 
73 Now Ir1sH Arr LINEs offers 


faster, more direct service to 
Lourdes* than any other airline. 
You fly in Super-Constellation 
comfort from New York or 
Boston direct to Dublin. Then 
by jet-prop Viscount non-stop to 
Lourdes, with frequent Viscount 
flights onward to Rome 

and Barcelona. 


"100,000 Welcomes” await you 
aboard the friendly airline 
serving 21 key European cities. 








*Regular Lourdes service starts mid-April. 


ECONOMY CLASS 


Round Trip Fares: 




















from Bosto from New York 






Shannon $399.60 $408.6¢ 

n S416 6( $475 6( 

I hi eee Dublin d41 — $425.60 
ene Lourdes $513.20 $522.20 
sss see e-e- Rome $582.50 $591.50 
Barcelona $522.20 $522.20 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or WRITE: 












TRISH AIR LINES 


THE FRIENDLY AIRLINE 
33 East 50th Street, New York 22, N.Y. * Phone: Plaza 1-5040 








| 
| 
| 
| 








. | agree with you 100 per cent. J ap 
supremely happy the issue was sound) 
defeated here in dear, old Ohio. ., , 

Mrs. ESTELLE MARIE Dppgs 


DELAWARE, OHIO. 


Great. It was without doubt the 
most logical and most complete argumen; 
which I have yet read on the subject, 

This “pull no punches” type of writing 
is what has made THE SIGN one of the 
periodicals in the country. 

ROBERT E, 


lop 


McLaucnpy 
CuHicaco, ILL. 


Your opinion about the Right-to 
Work Laws being a hoax is excellent, Yo, 


could not have found a_ better word 
describe them. 

Miss KAY WILTscHeeg 
St. CLoup, MINN. 


Thank you for your thoughtful, coge 
editorial on Right-to-Work Laws. . . 
CON KELUng 


St. Louts, Mo. 
Your editorials “The Good Old Days 
“Betrayal of the Arabs,” and “The Righ 


to-Work Laws” were splendid. In all sin 
cerity I think articles such as these shouk 
be required reading for all high scho 
and college students. ; 
BERNARD A. Horry 
MUNCIE, KANSAS. 

So many congratulations on your Noven 
ber editorial! You stated the case in su 
a gloriously clear and straightforward mar 
ner and I must heartily concur. 

JANE Wyal 
HOLLYWoop, CALIF. 

Your editorial on “Right-to-Work Laws 
which appeared in the November issue 
Pur SIGN Magazine was most informative. | 
certainly makes all of us realize the danger 
in the 
as well as in the 
hallot 


adoption of such a law in our stati 
other states where it i 
on the today 
WILLIAM ROoseNTHA 
STATE CHAIRMA 
DEMOCRATIC STATE CENTRAL COMMITT 
OF CALIF 
CALIF. 


Los ANGELES, 


POEMS BY FR. ROSELIEP 


: : Qs 
In your November issue, Rita Goldm 
asked if it find any othe 


poems by Raymond Roseliep in addition 


is possible to 


those you recently published 
yes. Father Roseliep, 
English at Loras College, 
has had poems appear frequently in 5p! 


who is 
Dubuque, low 


\ Magazine of Poetry, published by 1 
Catholic Poetry Society, 386 Fourth Avent 
New York City. 


DoyLe HENNES 
BROOKLYN, N.Y, 


IRREVERENCE 


“Irreverence and Contempt for Law 
October) was one of the best articles! 


read. It touched all the main problems ! 
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Professor 0! 
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CHECK THESE 


§ OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
of the NEW Sunday Missal 
every Catholic in the country 
is talking about! 


|. Absolutely NO TURNING of pages to fol- 
low the Priest at Mass. 

LEvery Sunday and Feast Day Mass is 
complete from Prayers at the Foot of the 
Altar to the Last Blessing. The appropri- 
ote prayers are repeated for each Mass. 

3.Each Gospel is illustrated by an entirely 
new inspiring illustration. 


4. Asimplified explanation for each Sunday 


and Holy Day Mass. 


5. The Official Confraternity Text (word for 
word as read from the pulpit) is used for 
all Epistles, Gospels and Psalm verses. 

6. Magnificently illustrated with 54 full 


color illustrations— 


1. The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
2. The Stations of the Cross 


3. The Holy Rosary 


4. The Promises of the Sacred Heart 
7. large, easy-to-read type. 


B.Attractive Format. 



















No other Sunday 
Missal like it has ever been published. 
9.Includes General Prayers, Litanies, Pray- 
ers before Confession, Communion, etc. 


It's NEW! It's DIFFERENT! It's Continuous . 












GLORIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED 
IN FULL COLOR 








* No more page-turning to follow the Priest! * Each Mass 
COMPLETE and CONTINUOUS... 
the Prayers at the beginning to the end of each Sunday Mass! 





. absolutely no references from 


* Once you have used it. . 


AT LAST...a magnificent new Sun- 
day Missal that lets you follow the 
Holy Mass without having to turn 
back and forth to follow the Priest 
at Mass! Yes, each Mass is complete 
and continuous... word for word... 
from the Prayers at the Foot of the 
Altar to the Last Blessing! It’s the 
Ideal Missal for Catholics of all ages! 


Think how much richer your par- 
ticipation will be when you can stop 
worrying about losing your place 
while Holy Mass is being cele- 








* 


HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XII | 


tells you why you should 
have a Missal at Mass 


“So that the faithful, united with the 
Priest, may pray together in the very 
words and sentiments of the Church.’ 





YOURS TO EXAMINE FOR 10 DAYS! 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Send no money for your newly-published Saint Jo- 
seph Continuous Sunday Missal. Simply mail the 
coupon below. When your copy arrives . . . examine 
it. Then if not delighted, return at the end of ten 
days without obligation of any kind. We make this 
unusual offer because we’re so sure you'll be amazed 
at the beauty and usefulness of this magnificent new 
Missal. But we urge you to mail the coupon today! 
SEND NO MONEY. Pay only $2.00 a month after free examina- 
tion until total of only $5.95 is paid. $12.50 for the deluxe 
edition, with rich maroon flexible leather, bright gold edges. 


Imprimatur of His Eminence 
a FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
Archbishop of New York 


ACT NOW! MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
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Please rush me my Saint Joseph Continuous Sunday 


brated. Now you 
the Priest and 
greater joy 


the 


tifully bound 
with 54 full color illustrations show- 
ing... 
Mass, the Stations of the Cross, the 
Mysteries of the Holy Rosary, and 
the Promises of the 

. plus 70 black and white illustra- 
tions, all by world-famous liturgical 
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START SPEAKING 


FRENCH la Si 
SPANUS # atmosr overnicur: 


ERE’S the easiest way to learn FRENCH, SPANISH, 

Russian, German, Italian, Japanese or Brazilian. 
Listen to FREE 2-sided non-breakable record. Let your 
eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 
you'll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! 
That’s all you hear! No , tedious work | 





imitate! It's that easy! Offer may end ‘2b¢ to 
help cover cost of special packaging z. state 
language you want. We'll also send fre ation on 


fnl) Cortina course, No obligation. CORTINA "ACADEMY. 








Dept. 1331, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19. 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLY STORE 
Retail and wholesale. Located West Side of Cleveland, 
Ohio. A growing business. Good possibilities for a far 
peratior Wholesale department could be creased rz 
ly. Contact Messrs. Lalor or McCracke 
ROSS ELLIS & ASSOC., 


REALTORS 


16306 Detroit Lakewood 7, Ohio 
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A LAKESIDE MOUNTAIN CAMP. Boys 6-16 
2300 ft. alt. Sandy beach on Huntcr Lake. N. Y. 100 
mi. from N.Y.C Modern buildings. Lavatory in 
each cabin. Hot showers Artesian well. Excel- 
lent meals Recreational, instructional activities 
Mature professional staff. 1 counsellor for every 4 


Jesuit Chaplain. One all-inclusive fee. Catalog 
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COMPLETELY NEW AND AUTOMATIC 
*tecrric’ PERCOLATOR 
an COFFEE URN 


GIVEN’ ‘Cr cnour 
ITHOUT ic COST! 


Amazing! Just add cold water and 
coffee, turn switch and watch it 
perk. Brews 48 cups automatically. 
I'll send this Percolator to your 
group in advance, with a supply 
~ —_ famous flavorings. Have 10 
mbers sell only 6 bottles each, 
and it is yours to a Take up to 60 days; we give credit. 
Write Now for Complete Details FREE! 
Rush name and address for my exciting Plan which gives your 
group this new Percolator and other valuable equipment or 
adds many dollars to your treasury — sent free, no obligation. 
ANNA ELIZAB: 


ETH WADE, 2151 Tyree St., Lynchburg, Va. 









our country and displayed the facts frankly. 
If this article could be read by every Ame) 
ican I'm quite confident the United States 
would be a better place to live in... . 


ELLEN E, NELLES 

St. Croup, MINN. 
THE SIGN DOWN UNDER 

I write to acknowledge your letter and 
to thank you for the gift subscription. 

THe SiGN will be most welcome here at 
the headquarters of the N.C.G.M. This 
movement is the official Catholic Action 


Movement for girls in Australia, correspond 
and using the same method as the 
Young Christian Workers’ Movement, 
The will appreciate TH 
because of their interest in American affairs, 
and mine of informed 
Catholic 
I have 
of your 


ing to, 


leaders SIGN 
because it is a 
comment. 

admired the 
magazine, and feel that it is un 
equalled as a Catholic magazine of general 


alwavs production, 


interest. 
BRIAN BURKI 
NATIONAL CHAPLAIN 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


WRONG PUZZLE? 


Your October editorial, “Puzzling Prob 
lem for Social Thinkers” is wrong with 
respect to fact and principle. 

Your argument about a higher level of 


living is a superficial one. You ignore—to 
mention just three points—the number of 
working mothers, the small size of so many 
families because the parents claim they 
can't afford to make them any larger, and 
the staggering national debt... . 
Henry S. Ryan 
Boston, MAss. 
THOSE LETTERS 
Since my introduction to your magazine 


I have found each issue very much worthy 
of reading. 

Though I reading the articles | 
particularly look forward to the letters and 
also to the questions and answers in 


enjoy 


each 

issue. I find myself learning something each 

time I look 
What I 


over these sections. 

can’t understand, and which 
makes me laugh to myself and at the same 
time feel sorry for the individual, is the 
poor soul that requests his subscription be 
canceled condemns the entire magazine 
because he does not agree with a particulai 
article. I personally don’t agree with every- 
thing printed in every magazine or news- 
paper I get; but I wouldn't go so far as to 
quit reading the daily paper because of it. 
W. M. CLair 
OTTawa, ILL. 


BLIND READERS 


It has been about five months since you 
gave me permission to have THE SIGN 


Magazine recorded on tape each month for 


our blind members. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Liydittor's page 


Labor-Management Peace 


HERE is altogether too much quarreling be- 

tween labor and management. We have gotten 

the impression lately that they are increasingly 
at one another’s throats. Each group is showing a 
tendency to harden in its attitude toward the other, 
to deal with the other as an enemy rather than as 
an assoeiate in the productive process. 

The revelations of the McClellan Committee have 
provided an opportunity for some industrialists to 
blacken all unions. Some politicians ran for office 
in the recent elections on a platform that promised 
the people protection from the big bad union lead- 
ers. Accusations have been exchanged that union 
leaders are pushing this country down the road to 
Socialism and that some industrialists are heading 
us straight for Fascism. The controversy over right- 
to-work laws raised temperatures on both sides to a 
fever pitch. 

As a matter of fact, we are not really well organ- 
ized to achieve and maintain industrial peace. We 
have unions to protect and promote labor’s interests. 
We have giant corporations as well as management 
groups such as the N.A.M. and Chambers of Com- 
merce to further the interests of capital. We have 
no over-all association of the two to advance the 
interests of both and to seek the general welfare. 

The ideal solution would be industry councils as 
recommended by the popes. In the meantime, im- 
mediate remedies should be sought. In an editorial 
in the September issue, we recommended a summit 
conference at which the top leaders of industry 
would meet with the top leaders of labor to discuss 
problems of inflation and the recession. We said 
then, “the sooner leaders of both sides learn to talk 
with each other, not just about wages and working 
conditions but about our whole industrial economy, 
the better it will be for the public economic good of 
America.” 

Many voices have been raised in favor of such 
high-level meetings. One of the best suggestions 
came from Mr. Arthur J. Goldberg, special counsel 
of the AFL-CIO. In a speech delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin last November, Mr. Goldberg 
advocated a Labor-Management Assembly modeled 
after the United vations Assembly. It would meet 
periodically, sponsored but not dominated by the 
government. 


This Assembly would meet for two or three weeks, 





once or twice a year. It would require top-lev: 
attendance and top-level thinking on the part 
both labor and management. It would not ix 
statements unless unanimously agreed upon andy 
less they had a common denominator more practi 
than agreement that sin is bad and virtue good 

The topics to be discussed would be of a moe 
fundamental nature than those treated at the , 
lective bargaining table. At that time, the area 
discussion is limited to how much of the pie is tog 
to employers and how much to employees, details 
working conditions, terms of the contract, ap 
similar matters. 

The Labor-Management Assembly would take u 
such questions as inflation, recessions and depres 
sions, the problem of retired workers, automatio 
corruption in labor-management relations, and 
general economic welfare. 


E WOULD like to see a meeting soon whi 
would bring together not only top indust 
and labor leaders but also top men in t 
Department of Labor to represent the public. \\ 
propose that they take up as thetr first topic th 
causes of inflation. Inflation is the greatest thre 
to our economic welfare and it is the subject a 
which there is the sharpest cleavage between labo 
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and management. Labor sees increased profits 
the sole cause of inflation, while management plac 
all the responsibility on labor’s demands for it- 
creased wages. In the meantime the general publi 
is the victim of this ever-increasing threat. 

Whatever the subject, let’s have a top-level com 
ference of the best thinkers in labor, management 
and government A meeting of minds can do i 
harm and may well do a lot of good. 

We need a period of peace. We need to make! 
calm and deliberate appraisal of the situation 
Otherwise we may be headed for class warfare whid 
the Marxists predict will be the end of capitalism 
That would be an outcome calamitous to labor 
management, and all of us. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 





\s a result of last year’s political campaign, there has been 
a determined effort on the part of businessmen to get into 
politics. The argument is that labor played an effective 


political role in the recent 

. elections. It was able to win 
siness and : : 

Bu the Right-to-Work issue. It 


Public Opinion helped in the victory of many 
candidates friendly. 
Asa result, labor now holds an impressive political stance. 
Business complains that it is unfair that it should lose 
out by default. The argument is that the American standard 
Never have there 
The abuses that created 
before the New Deal 
By all rights, business 
should be a highly respected partner in the average Ameri- 
can community. 

Yet businessmen uneasily suspect that such is not really 
the case. They feel that the public suspects them and also 
any candidates that they 
for a vigorous and sustained presentation of the business 
viewpoint in national life. 


considered 


of living is at a historic peak. before 
been more jobs at higher wages. 
ill-will for business in the 
are now largely things of the past. 


decades 


may endorse. Hence the proposal 
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EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


Business may be right in its appraisal of public opinion. 
The image of business in the mind of the public does seem 
unfavorable at the moment. 
real 


But business may be missing the 


reasons for the current antagonism. Business may be 
wasting time and money in fighting mythical problems. 
Our hunch is that current 


and particularly big business, stems from 


resentment against business, 
Americans’ ex- 
periences as consumers, not as voters or union members. 
Many consumers feel prolonged and deep frustrations, which 
they vent in any fashion, including their 
polls. These frustrations stem from the 
most find themselves 

In brief, the consumer is constantly besieged to buy more 


expensive goods, from automobiles to television sets. The 


attitude at the 
position in which 


consumers today. 


pressure of aavertising is enormous. Yet, the purchasers of 
such items all too often come to feel that every purchase 
is a gamble. Too often they lose out. 

Sometimes the loss is evident from the momént of pur- 
chase. Even if a three-thousand-dollar car is not 
it may be afflicted with annoying 
indicating inadequate inspection and servicing. 
the dealer who was tireless in 


é ” 
a “lemon, 
numerous failings, all 

Too often 


his effort to sell the car is 
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md td vation enslaved in body, soul, and mind 
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less than exuberant in his attempts to live up to the guarantee. 

Even when the initial product is sound, a crisis may arise 
when normal repairs are needed. First, there is the effort 
to get a serviceman. Then there is the long delay while 
parts are being sought. Next may be the agonizing ex- 
perience of discovering that repairs were not adequate. 
\gain more delay and the frustration of not being able to 
use the washing machine, dishwasher, or automobile. 

[his assumes that one is dealing with honest, if not always 
efficient, service agencies. Some are dishonest. They take 
advantage of the complexity of modern machinery to victimize 
the customer. 

Our conclusion is simple and direct. Let big business use 
one-third of its advertising budget to provide good inspec- 
tion and servicing for its appliances. A grateful community 
would quickly lose its frustrations and hostilities. The po- 
litical attitude of the nation would change. Business would 
be out of the doghouse. 


a tense one in the area of 
international relations. Having grown great with guns and 
machines, Red Russia and Red China seem readier to show 

the clenched fist. Coming right 
How to Deal on top of the conflict in Quemoy 

and Matsu, the clash over Ber- 
with Communists? jj, js only one in a long series 

of unnecessary “incidents” de- 
liberately stirred up to keep the Free World off balance. 
The Communists never let up. They thrust and probe, pene- 
trate, infiltrate, and conquer wherever they can. Their 
militantly atheistic aim to dominate the world never abates. 
From all appearances, 1959 is going to see much of Nikita 
Khrushchev and Mao-Tse-tung working the international field 
with cleverly calculated teamwork. Once again, the world’s 
number one headache will be “how to deal with the 
Communists?” 


The year 1959 promises to be 


The nations of the Free World are constantly puzzled as to 
how they should deal with these tense situations deliberately 
created by the Marxists. Even the gentle Pope of Peace, 
Pius XII, reluctantly admitted the agonizing dilemma of 
trying to treat reasonably with those rulers “who exempt 
themselves from the elementary laws of human society.” 
Barbarians have some basic code of honor—some regard for 
elementary human justice. But “Marxian justice’ admits no 
lawful ambition except its own. With a convinced Marxist, 
you can talk, discuss, arbitrate, and negotiate. But you 
are sure in advance that he is not following the same rules 
of human reason. The Communist discussant will follow his 
peculiar rules of “Marxian objectivism,” which means he will 
admit or concede only that which he has decided will help 
the Communist conspiracy toward world conquest. 

With regard to waging wars, a resolution of the Sixth 
World Congress of the Communist International bluntly de- 
clares: “The question, primarily, is not who is the aggressor, 
who is waging unjust war. The primary question is who 
represents reaction, the counter-revolution and exploita- 
tion; who is on the imperialist (sic!) side, and against the 
proletarian revolution.” 


Our main hope for international peace is with the people 
behind the Iron Curtain. We cannot hope, in the present 
atmosphere, for peaceful solutions with Communist rulers. 
True peace must be based on justice, law, and order. We 
cannot hope to negotiate with Communist rulers on_ this 
basis. They understand only one language: the language of 


force They respect only one language: the language of 
superior power. Constant surrender to their needling de- 
mands invites disaster. 
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UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONN 


Nice to see teeners dedicated to befriending, rather 
than befaddling, adult motorists. Tri-Carbs safety, Courtesy 
Club, Farmingdale, N.Y.. helps stranded driver 


On the other hand, the vast numbers of people behind 
the Iron Curtain are still decent. Our foreign policy should 
concentrate on reaching the people. Our main hope for 
peace, under God, is learning to reach in some way the 
hearts and minds of these people, at the same time making 
ourselves worthy of peace by loyalty to God. 


One of the big reasons for the moral paralysis of foreign 
policy among nations of the West is a blind and gripping 
fear of war. Two recent documents have reopened the whole 

question of modern nuclear wa 


“ies and the views expressed deserve 

The Morality a eee anes 
4 close consideration by the public. 
of War Today The first document came in the 


form of an _ address to the 
Catholic Association for International Peace. The addres 
was delivered by Father John Courtney Murray, S.J. a 
Washington, last October. The second document was origt 
nally an address to the Catholic University Alumni As® 
ciation at Washington, last November, by the Honorable 
Thomas E. Murray, consultant to the Joint Committee 0 
Atomic Energy. 

Mr. Murray deplored the blind fear of war which grips 
America and other Western nations today. He admits wars 
a fearful thing. He confesses that megaton warheads riding 
ballistic missiles are a frightening thing to contemplate. But 
he denies that the Big War is our main worry. An allout 
nuclear war is an absurdity for either the United States 
or Russia to contemplate. It would be mutual mass suicide. 
Moreover, he grants the testing of the big nuclear weap0l 
is hazardous to human life. 

But he insists, as he has done for years, that we should 
concern ourselves with the possibility of limited wars will 
small nuclear weapons. Testing of such weapons can be - 
underground and without hazards to human life. He pleats 
with Americans to consider the necessity of such tests 
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GILLOON 


Interest of secular publications, radio, and TV in 
Papal events has been noted. Here, Pope John XXIII takes 


formal possession of his basilica, St. John Lateran 


view of the necessity we may one day have of using such 
weapons. 

Father Murray's address was far more profound and 
detailed. His many fine shades of distinction cannot be 
aptured in a brief summary. But he does repeat and approve 
the traditional Catholic moral teaching concerning the law- 
fulness of defensive war. He likewise refuses to admit that 
war today must necessarily mean all-out nuclear war. He 
pointed to the development and use of smaller nuclear 
weapons in “limited wars.” 


His address included a brief survey of the teaching of 
Pius XII concerning modern warfare. The Pope reaffirmed 
the obligation of Governments to protect the common good 
i their people. Peace must be defended. Men need peace 
0 protect the goods of humanity. Among these goods there 
we some “of such importance for the human community 
hat their defense against an unjust aggressor is without 
woubt fully justified.” (Christmas Message, 1948). 
Particularly after the Hungarian massacres and after Russia 
id threatened to use atomic weapons in Europe, the Pope, 
0 his 1956 Christmas Message, stated: 
there is no further room for doubt about the purposes 
ind methods that lie behind tanks when they crash resound- 
iigly across frontiers to distribute death and to force 
cvilized people to a form of life that they distinctly abhor. 
"hen all the possible states of negotiation and mediation 
te by-passed, and when the threat is made to use atomic 
‘ms to obtain concrete demands, whether these are justified 
T not, it becomes clear that, in present circumstances, there 
™Y Come into existence in a nation a situation in which 
| hope of averting war becomes vain. In this situation, 
Wat of efficacious self-defense against unjust attacks, which 

















Cm undertaken with hope of success, cannot be considered 
uct.” 





There is still such a thing as a defensive war. 








Three distinguished 
prelates in l ae 


were 


called to Rome to receive 


Red Hats: left, 


Cardinal Cicognani, former 


{mleto 


Apostolic Delegate; 
lower left, Richard J. 
Cardinal Cushing, Arch- 
bishop of Boston; John 
F. Cardinal O’Hara, 


Archbishop of Philadelphia 


WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


The warm personality of the new Pontiff is evident 
as he bids farewell to ailing Thomas Cardinal Tien, exiled 


Archbishop of Pek 


ing, who suffers in silence 
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Pieces Ga Brief 


Hopes of Man. It is the eve of the New Year. Are we 2oing 
to lift a glass as the midnight hour strikes? Or shall we lift ou 
hearts in prayer? Consider some of the 1959 intentions of the 
Apostleship of Prayer: that Chinese Catholics may not 
separated from the unity of the Church by the insidiog 
actions of Communists; that Moslems will be led through Oy 
Lady to a knowledge of her Son: that South Africa’s racig 
problem will be solved in a Christian way. We have a lott 
pray for. 





A Bishop’s Brickbats. \Ve've wondered for a long time 

what this business of children going to one Mass on Sunday 

and parents to another should be called. Bishop Malcolm 4 

MacEachern of Charlottetown, Canada, offers a choice phrase 

“spiritual apartheid.” He deplores the segregation system in 

which children go to Communion by themselves, and in whid 

UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL = even adulis go with their societies. “The family pew isn 

irchbishop Meyer of Chicago blesses a survivor of | more. No wonder so many in their early teens manifest sign 

the disastrous, sickening parochial school fire. Perhaps of drifting away from the sacraments when they lack th 
children atoned with their lives for men’s sins guiding hand and example of their parents.” 


TV Probe. What are the chief impressions Americans have 
of the Catholic Church? Do Catholics fail to participate in 
community life? What has the Church contributed to th 
democratic process? “These are some of the questions Father 
Walter J. Ong, S.J. will answer when he is interviewed by 
John Cogley in a series of three programs, NBC-TV Catholic 
Hour, Jan. 4, 11, and 18 (1:30-2 p.m., EST). The National 
Council of Catholic Men, which also produced Rome Eternal, 
is making excellent use of the TV medium. 





Vulgarity. At this time of the year, the Legion of Deceng 

again reminds us of the importance of considering the moral 

te aspect of movies. But aside from this moral aspect, there is 

GILLOON RELIGIOUS NEWS) = q/so a wider aspect which we may too easily overlook. Allen 

Dr. Vittorino Veronese, lead- Mrs. Winifred Feely received Tate recenily emphasized it. “I do not know whether ay 
ing figure in Italian Catholic University of Dayton’s 1958 Catholic organization has publicly condemned the appalling 
{ction, was elected director Marianist award for her work vulgarity of the Hollywood view of life. This, as it is @& 
general of UNESCO over at Lourdes since she was cured pressed in one motion picture after another, ts sinister, i 
Soviet opposition. He’s an of a serious illness there in sidious and corrupt, and represents a profound distortion of 
expert in social sciences 1950. She lectures on shrine the true ends of life, whether these are conceived humanist 
RELIGIOUS NEWS cally or religiously. For a Catholic spokesman passively to 
approve of this, ts to capitulate to our mass culture. ... Ti 

is a failure of co-operation between intellect and morals 

and this is a failure of discrimination. The failure of di 

crimination is the failure of criticism and_ the failure of 

culture.” It would be well to consider these words and { 

think not only of the strictly immoral incidents but also @ 
the basic vulgarity of the over-all view of life which Holl 


wood shows us. 


Human Dignity. Vhere is also a need for this wider view 
of things in industry. Recently, the Archbishop of Birming 


ham pointed to it. “Examining the industrial world, they 
discover, despite the marvelous improvements, a spirit of ul 


rest and uneasiness. This uneasiness is not only economic 

There is a general feeling of boredom, of frustration, which 

neither nationalization nor improved conditions have done 

much to dissipate. In the larger industries particularly, men 

feel a lack of status and responsibility. of personality and 

Istvan Nagy owned a butcher shop in Hungary before the comradeship, which has squeezed much of the joy out of 

1956 revolt, now owns one in Milwaukee. His wife isa their labour. . . . The first law governing all true human 
beautician and children attend a vocational school lations in industry is the dignity of the human person.” 
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inspiring story of 
a Belgian Dominican, who 
ds homes for destitute 
ees, became a new 
0 of humanity” and the 
priest awarded the 
bel Prize for Peace 


Father Pire, examining model of a village, 
ill use his Nobel Prize money to build even more 





The Auerons lived in misery for 12 years before Father 
Pire rescued them with his daring plan 


The Refugees’ 


by ROBERT RIGBY 


LATE ONE NIGHT in 1943, German SS soldiers 
raided homes in the small Polish town of H— to 
round up civilians for-forced labor in Germany. In 
one house they found a mother of five children and 
brusquely ordered her to come with them. When 
the eldest child, a seventeen-year-old girl named 
Katarzyna, begged to be taken in her mother’s place, 
they granted her plea. 

Throughout the rest of the war Katarzyna slaved 
in a German steel mill. After Hitler's defeat, not 
wishing to return to a Sovietized Poland, she was 
sent to a refugee camp in central Germany. There 
she met a fellow Pole named Aueron. They fell in 















were married in 


love and 
Their 


July, 1950. 
home” was a dismal, un- 
painted cubicle in what was a former 
concentration camp. No furniture what- 
ever, no running water, a single electric 
light bulb. Five children 
there to the young couple. 


were born 

Over the years, other refugees managed 
to leave the camp, many with precious 
immigrant visas to America, Canada, 
Australia. But the Auerons had to stay 
on and on. The mother had weak lungs, 
and that ruled out any chance of get- 
ting an immigrant’s visa. As one year 
stretched into the next, the family seemed 
doomed to living forever in the cramped 
squalor and hopelessness of a displaced 
persons’ camp. They were among the 
unwanted, the forgotten. 

Then, after twelve years of this bleak 
existence, a letter came to them one day 
with an unbelievable invitation. Would 
the Auerons like to live in a small settle- 
ment for former DP’s to be built in 
Aachen, Germany? They jumped at the 
chance. 

That was in 1956. Today the Aueron 
family is happily installed in their own 
home on the outskirts of Aachen. The 
hard-working father has a good job as 
a locksmith in town. The children go to 
school regularly now, and the older ones 
There is a 
new baby in the family, too—the first 
child born in the colony of former DP’s 
and a symbol of their new life. 

The Auerons, like hundreds of other 
refugees, owe their new-found happiness 
to a ground swell of compassion created 


are interested in scouting. 


among West Europeans by one remark- 
able man. His name: Father Dominique 
Pire, the  forty-eight-year-old Belgian 
Dominican won the 1958 Nobel 
Prize for Peace, the first Catholic priest 
to be so honored. 

Ten even a_ well- 
informed Belgian could have told you 
who Father Pire (pronounced “‘pier’’) 
was. He was then leading the quiet, re- 


who 


years ago not 


flective life of a theology professor at the 
Dominican monastery of La Sarte, out- 
side the small town of Huy in Belgium. 
His previous career could have been 
summarized in a few lines: Entered the 
Dominican order at 18; studied in Rome 
at the “Angelicum” University; served 
with distinction as chaplain to Belgium 
underground forces during World War 
II: resumed teaching at La Sarte. 
Today, however, his white-robed figure 





A freelance journalist, ROBERT RIGBY reg- 
ularly reports on the European scene for 
THE SIGN. 
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The happiness of refugees in the new European villages effectively dramatizes the suffering of tens of 


and sensitive, sharp-featured face are 
familiar to men of good will throughout 
Western Europe. And by their reckoning 
he has richly deserved to join the 
company of such heroes of humanity as 
Albert Schweitzer, Fridtjof Nansen, Jane 
Addams. 

For ten years Father Pire has devoted 
every waking moment to one task: rescu- 
ing those tens of thousands of refugees 
who have languished in camps ever since 
the end of the war. He started alone, 
without money or backing. He had great 
energy, though, and the gift of elo- 
quence. He has succeeded in stirring the 
conscience of Western Europe, spurring 
men on to do something at last about a 
tragic human problem. 

“Put yourself in the refugee’s place,” 
he tells his listeners. 
fourteen years, he—and his wife and 
children—have been sitting on their 
suitcases in a kind of railroad station, 
waiting for a train that never comes.” 

\t the present time, about 50,000 DP’s 
still live in camps located in Germany, 
Austria, and Italy. Of the 150,000 living 
outside camps, nearly half are impower- 
ished and living in wretched conditions 
—windowless cellars, shacks, bombed-out 
buildings, abandoned bunkers. 

The worst-off Father 
Pire’s special concern. They have a group 
designation: the “hard-core” 
These are the economically 
ables’—the old, the chronically — sick 
(many have, or have had, tuberculosis) , 
the invalids, the amputees, the unmar- 
ried mothers and their children. 

Russians, Poles, Ukrainians, Lithuani- 
ans, Roumanians, Yugoslavs, Czechs, they 
fled west after the war in search of 
freedom from Communism. If they were 
to return to their homelands now, they 
would face almost certain punishment. 

“They cannot go home, yet they are 
not allowed to make a new home in 
another land,” Father Pire points out 
bitterly. “They will rot in those camps 
unless we act. 


“For as long as 


refugees are 


cases. 


“undesir- 


Not next year, not even 
next month, but now, today, now.” 
Since 1949 the Belgian priest has set 
up a private philanthropic organization, 
“Aid for Displaced Persons” (“ADP”), in 
Belgium. He has established four homes 
in his country for aged refugees. He has 
built, or is in various stages of building, 
six “European Villages” (cost per vil- 
lage: $120,000) for refugee families. He 
has also organized a network of 16,000 
sponsors who have “‘adopted” individual 
DP’s, who write them regularly and offer 
hope and what material help they can. 
But for Father Pire and his supporters 
all this is merely a beginning; there is so 
much more to be done. Every year that 


passes means sO Many More refuges 
coming down with TB, so many mor 
who sink into the despair so often lead. 
ing to suicide. 

Haunted by this truth, the ADP; 
leader travels incessantly around Europe 
before any group, howeve 
small, that will hear him. He does no 
beg for money for his refugees; he simply 
describes their misery. 

“And those who understand,” he e. 
plains quietly, “catch fire and aid met 
the utmost. Many are poor people 
Those who do not understand, well, | 
do not want their money.” 

Why? Because he believes that the 
refugee problem can only be solved when 
people open their hearts as well as their 
purses. From this belief stems a move 
ment known as “Europe of the Heart,” 
which has grown up around the refugee 
problem. 

Its thesis is simple but far-reaching 
Western Europe must unify; people and 
governments have talked of little ds 
1945. But Europeans must first 
want to live together in one community; 
they must first develop a “will-to-live 
together.””, Nothing, according to Father 
Pire and his followers, can create this 
spirit as well as a crusade of men of good 
will, a crusade to those human 
beings in their midst who have been » 
long forgotten—the refugees. 

The “Europe of the Heart” crusade- 
and Father Pire’s absorption in_ the 
refugee problem—began one day in 
February, 1949. The priest heard a tak 
former UNRRA official on the 
extreme misery of DP’s still cooped up 
in camps. He was stunned; he had 
thought until then that all the refugees 
had been resettled in Western countries. 
A month later he was on his way 
Austria to see for himself. 

He visited twenty-four camps and 
several tuberculosis sanitariums for DP's 
talked to hundreds of them. The living 
conditions were as bad as he'd expected. 
But he made one important discover 
that had nothing to do with material 
conditions: that refugees were often it 
despair because they felt they were ut 
wanted as a group and as individuals 

What they badly needed were human 
contacts in the outside world. In 4 
word: friends. This, the Belgian priest 
vowed, was at least something he could 
do for them as a start. 

Back in Belgium, he began lecturing 
widely to arouse people to the refugees 
hunger for human contacts. He urged 
his listeners to “adopt” a refugee, 1 
write him regularly and give him hope 

“It will be the magnificent 
expression of brotherly love in you 
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save 
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ower,” he told his audiences. “The 
refugee is far from his homeland, an 
yprooted person, therefore discouraged, 
often given to desperate thoughts. He is 
an exhuman being. Adopt him then, 
and all his troubles and anxieties, his 
poverty. To do this demands a little 
time. a little material aid—and a great 
deal of love.” 

His appeal stirred hundreds of people 
t) action. The ADP furnished 
names and addresses of refugees, endeav- 
ying to link correspondents of similar 
background and interests. A network of 
volunteer translators was set up as well. 

To many a refugee the arrival of that 
first letter from an unknown correspond- 
ent was a bewildering experience. One 
yoman, for example, having received a 
letter from Belgium, did not dare open 
it but took it back to the post office. 

‘This must be a mistake,” she told 
the clerk. “I know no one in Belgium. 
You must send it back.” 

“But it has your name on the en- 
yelope,” she was told. “You must open 
it and see.” 

She did, and was speechless with hap- 
pines to learn that a perfect stranger 
should want to take an interest in her. 

The ADP’s “adoption” program was 
mly a first step. Father Pire was obsessed 

y another hope. How could at 
ome small number of DP’s be com- 
pletely, permanently rescued? By getting 
them out of the camps, of course. But 


office 


least 


how to do it, where to begin? 

He decided to begin with the aged 
DP’s. Physically, they were the weakest. 
Money was laboriously raised to buy and 
qup one home, then another, 
inally two more. 

With the establishment of these four 
homes in Belgium, Father Pire shoul- 
led a heavy financial The 
government refused to any ex- 
enses whatever for the refugees. The 
ADP head was thus responsible before 
the law for finding the $75,000 needed 
annually for the upkeep of the homes. 
tet the ADP was dependent for its sup- 
mt, then as now, on day-to-day dona- 
ins, mostly from people with big hearts 
ut modest means. 

lt was a situation that would have 
sven pause to another man. Character- 
stically, the Dominican plunged ahead; 
here was no time to waste. He next 
tumed his attention to the task of res- 
“uing entire DP families, especially those 
many children. 

To replant them in normal society, 

ge them a roof, work, and a chance 

make friends—those were the im- 


and 


burden. 
assume 








mmtant things. But dropping a refugee 
“aly alone in the midst of a normal 





thousands more still penned in camps, hoping for a new life, too 


community would be risky. For more 
than a decade the father had been with- 
out steady work; he was not lazy, but 
rusty and unsure of himself. Moreover, 
living on handouts for so long a time 
had partially paralyzed the family’s sense 
of self-reliance. 

The ideal solution would be a small 
community of former DP families living 
on the outskirts of a town where work 
was to be had. They ought not to 
number more than 20 families in all; 
otherwise they might form a ghetto, 
might never be accepted or assimilated 
by the surrounding population. 

Enthusiastic about this idea for a 
first European Village, Father Pire ap- 
proached the municipal council of the 
old German city of Aachen. It had a 
heritage as a European-minded center. 

The city councillors gave the priest’s 
proposal a cold, 
What did they 


even hostile reception. 
want with a band of 
refugee misfits? Such people would be 
a burden to the community, a source of 
friction. Let this Belgian priest take his 
gypsies elsewhere! 

Father Pire stuck to his guns and 
finally wangled a_ building permit. 
Money was scraped together to buy a 
tract of land, construction work began 
and, house by house, as donations came 
in, the village went up. 

Even before it was half completed, he 
work on a village, at 
Bregenz, Austria. Here again local hos- 
tility was strong. One man stormed into 
the mayor’s office and threatened: “Let 
any DP’s settle here and we'll run you 
out of town.” 


Was at second 


To raze the wall of prejudice sur- 
rounding the DP, Father Pire stepped 
up the tempo of his lectures, radio and 
TV appearances. But he was well aware 
that the acid test of his ideas 
come when the first DP families moved 
into a European Village. 

To each family he said the same thing: 
“You must first of all abandon any 
further dreams of emigration to America 
or Australia. You must say to yourself 
that it is time, high time, to begin a 
normal life—here. Your daily bread must 
henceforth be earned by the 
your No more gift parcels, no 
more handouts from relief organizations. 
We will help you find work, but adapting 
to a new life is going to demand a lot 
of courage and patience on your part.” 

The inhabitants of the first two 
European Villages have justified the faith 
put in them. They have gained the 
friendly esteem of the local population, 
a new confidence in themselves. They 
are back in the stream of human life. 

But they are only a few, and their 


was to 


sweat of 
brow. 





The “Father of the DP’s”’ pleads 


their case persuasively 


happiness dramatizes by contrast the 
suffering of those tens of thousands of 
refugees still penned up in camps, still 
life. What is 
needed is a bigger, accelerated housing 
program. 


Waiting to begin a new 


It is criminal to hold off any 
longer, says Father Pire. Too frequently, 
letters, like this one from a refugee camp 
is my sad 
duty to inform you that Monsieur T. 
has committed suicide. 


supervisor, come to him: “It 


For a long time 
he had been increasingly and 
depressed . . 

When the 1958 Nobel Peace Prize was 
announced, Father Pire made an im- 
mediate announcement of his own. Part 
of his $40,000 award would go towards 


nervous 


the completion of the sixth European 
Village, near Brussels. The remainder 
would go toward a seventh village to be 
built in Norway. Dedicated to the 
memory of Anne Frank, it would be 
financed by funds from Germany and the 
rest of Europe and would be known as 
the “Village of Reconciliation.” 

Though the Nobel Committee’s deci- 
sion won the wholehearted approval of 
men of good will in Western Europe, it 
was vehemently denounced by the cap- 
tive press in satellite countries. Said a 
Prague newspaper: “The choice of this 
priest for the Peace Prize is a provoca- 
tion to the peoples’ democracies. His 
sole activity has been to support those 
men and women who betrayed their 
fatherlands by the 
enemy.” 

To this the ‘Father of the DP’s” has a 
simple reply. “I bound by 
any frontier, by any school of political 
thought,” he says quietly. “I do not even 
have the time to be anti-Communist. I 
am only pro-mankind.” 


passing over to 


am not 
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William and Mary Holub: their informal approach builds up parish library traffic and makes friendly helpmates of bo 
rde 


Parish librarians with showmanship = 


HOW DO YOU start, and sustain interest in, meetings of parish societies. Book fairs a 
a parish library? According to William Holub, informal library discussions are other aa 
who along with his wife, Mary, organized a Such tactics stir the interest of people 
briskly paced one in Corpus Christi Parish, “just don’t have time to read” and make! 
Dayton, Ohio, a little enterprising promotion library a stimulating parish center, says Hol 
doesn’t hurt a bit. For instance, an opening who has gleaned a fact or two about liter! 
night variety program, complete with choral promotion as information director of Gears 
group, introduces parishioners to the waiting A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc. Better inform 
fare on the bookshelves. Then, when the first Catholics is the goal of the Holubs who # 
blush of enthusiasm begins to wane, librarians — both journalism graduates of Marque* 
can give little spiels about new titles at University and have five children. 
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internationalism 
from the kitchen 


WOMEN HAVE A special stake in 
world affairs, for the basic reason that 
the survival of family life depends on 
ace. From this starting point, Mrs. 
Frank J. Schaden of Detroit has de- 
yeloped a driving interest in encourag- 
ing Catholic women to assume their 
share of leadership in the universal 
felds of global charity, refugees, for- 
eign students, disarmament, and the de- 
dsions of the United Nations—all of 
which are wont to fall beyond the 
boundaries of a woman's day, “pre- 
occupied as we are with personal con- 
siderations, with our families and our 
fund raisings, our civic and community 
efforts.” 

As well as being vice president of the 
Detroit Council on Peace Education 
ad consultant on the international re- 
lations committee of the Archdiocesan 
Council of Catholic Women, Mrs. 
Shaden writes frequently on_ these 
topics, often under the pen name of 
Mary Vaughn. A Kappa Gamma Pi 
gaduate of Marygrove College, mother 
dsix children (10 to 22), she holds that 
Women can engage in international af- 
lairs from the sanctuary of their homes. 

“We must, in our conversation, social 
gatherings, and meetings, seek to main- 
in right principles regarding world 
ander. We must share our material, 
piritual, and intellectual advantages, 
wt only with those in our vicinity, but 
with all men, for the mystical bond 
which unites us goes beyond time and 
pace, making the plight of our brother 
ictoss the world as close to us as though 
he Were next door.” 

_ International relations is human re- 
ations, she says, and it isn’t only for 
‘ggheads” but the little people. 


Josephine Schaden: “The countless 
ways of a woman can bring world peace” 


ALYH3Z MOVE 
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Rep. Edna F. Kelly 


HEN Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
Susan Bb. Anthony, the indefatiga- 
ble pioneers of the feminist movement, 
began agitating for suffrage for women 
more than one hundred years ago, they 


> 


were regarded by nearly all men and 
by most of their sex as singularly eccen- 
tric, if not slightly mad. 

If they had gone a step further and 
had proposed that women should sit in 
the President’s Cabinet, in Congress, in 
state legislatures, and on the bench o1 
preside over diplomatic missions, most 
of their horrified sisters would have dis 
missed them as downright lunatics 

But if such a proposal would have 
been looked upon then as a fanatic’s 
dream, women in politics and in nearly 
all levels of public service are today ac- 
cepted as a commonplace of American 
life. Women 


barriers to all 


have broken down the 


levels of elective and 
appointive office, 
the Vice 
Court. 
It took nearly 


vears to convince the men who made 


except the Presidency, 
Presidency, and the Supreme 


women seventy-five 


BID FOR POLITICS 


Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce 


our laws that their wives and daughters 
were entitled to vote. This right was 
established through the ratification ol 
the Nineteenth 1920. 
but its attainment did not immediately 


Amendment in 


open the door of public ofhce to the 
so-called weaker sex. 

The traditional view that) woman’s 
place was in the home did not die with 
the granting of suffrage. Women, it was 
felt. were not fitted for the rough and 
tumble of party politics, to say nothing 
of public office. They were, so the men 
with 


ward heelers and too inexperienced in 


thought, too genteel to mingle 
worldly affairs to hold positions of public 
trust. They were expected by most of 
the male politicians to be content with 
the role of party rooters. 
\ hitherto all-male 
stunned when Jeanette Rankin, the first 
invade their 
elected by the State of Montana in 1916, 
four years before the ratification of the 


Congress was 


woman to ranks, was 


equal suffrage amendment. How, the 


members asked themselves, could they 
debate with a woman? Would she not 








by John C. O’Brie, 


UP International & Harris & Ewing Phoip 


“a 


1st Congresswoman Rankin 


expect to be treated with a deferent 
not accorded a male opponent? Et 
the manner of referring to her present 
a problem. Should she be spoken ol 
the “Congressman” or the “Congres 
woman” from Montana? Many a si 
crept into the Congressional debates be 
fore the male members hit upon t 
expedient of referring to the lone femal 
member as the “Gentlewoman_ [ro 
Montana.” a happy solution which has 
been adopted by the male members 0 
subsequent. sessions. 

An annoyed 
ferred to former Representative Man 
r. Norton as “that lady from Ne 
Jersey.” 

“T-am not a lady,” Mrs. Norton te 
torted if ' 
Congress, elected by the voters ot @ 
Thirteenth New Jersey District.” 

\s it has worked out, women in Cot 
gress neither ask for nor are given all 
The  give-and-take betweel 


Congressman once Te 


hotly, “but a member 


quarter. 


male and female members is oftel 


acrimonious as that between two ma 
y -_ ofl, 
members. New female members bé€ 
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Senator Margaret Chase Smith 


Judge Mary H. Donlon 


the bottom of the 
ladder and work up as they accumulate 
seniority. In time, Mrs. Norton achieved 
a distinction accorded few male mem- 
bers: she became chairman of three im- 
portant House committees. 


a the males do, at 


Before illness forced her retirement, 
Mrs. Norton 
most effective 


one of the 
members of the 


had become 
House. 
She was as adroit in steering a bill to 
passage as anv of her male colleagues. 
\ relentless fighter for the legislation 
€ espoused, she won the esteem and 
fection of her confreres, irrespective 
ol party afhliation. When she sent word 
tom her sickbed that she would not 
ftturn, members of the House devoted a 
ple of hours to speeches lauding her 
vork, 

Leaders of organized labor had the 
“me misgivings about the difficulty of 
caling man-style with a woman in 
public office as the male members of 
Congress had. When they first had 
“sion to call upon Frances Perkins. 
“no as Secretary of Labor was the first 
“man to sit in a President’s cabinet. 









Former Congresswoman Nogton 


Ex-Governor Nellie Ross 


they rubbed their eyes in disbelief when 
they discovered the shiny brass cuspidors 
had been removed from the Secretary’s 
office. 

But, in time, as they discovered that 
the Secretary had a sympathetic under 
standing of the problems of labor, they 
came to accept her feminizing innova 
tions, although they never unbent to 
the point of accepting her invitation to 


have tea. 
Since Jeanette Rankin blazed the 
trail, sixty-five other members of her 


sex have been elected to Congress. In 
the new Congress, elected last November, 
seventeen seats are occupied by women, 
one more than in the last Congress. One 
of these women, Mrs. Margaret Chase 
Smith, is the senior Senator from Maine. 
Che others. representing thirteen states, 
sit in the House of Representatives. 

Altogether, since the ratification of 
the Nineteenth Amendment, nine 
women, including the present Senator 
from Maine, have occupied seats in the 
Senate. 


One of the barriers to the advance- 





Ex-Labor Secretary Perkins 


American women are becoming 
a commonplace an politics. How 
are: they measuring wp in 


comparison with men? 


ment of women in politics and public 
service was the deep rooted fear of the 
that the woman 
would seek office would be the counte 


males type of who 
part of the aggressive, mannish women 
who were associated with the profes 
[his that 
realized. 

Almost without exception, the women 


S a téat 


sional suffragettes. 
has seldom been 
who have been elected or appointed tg 
public 
feminine. 


have been distinctively 
\ few been noted beau 
ties—Representative Edna F. Kelly, of 


New York, and former Representative 


office 


have 


Clare Boothe Luce. for example. Many 
have been mothers of and 
large, lady lawmakers and office holders 


are as 


families. By 


conscious as their home 
One 
Congress was once heard to express re 
eret that the rules of the House did not 


permit the wearing of hats during the 


style 


body sisters. woman member of 


sessions. 

Among the women in public life, the 
normal display of “‘cattiness” may exist. 
but no instance of it has come to light. 
When, in the same year, Helen Gahagan 
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Douglas, a Democrat, and Mrs. Luce, a 


Republican (whose play The Women 
was built around the theme of female 
rivalry), were elected to Congress, the 
Congressional press galleries gleefully 
predicted that these talented women 
would soon be tearing each other's hair 
out. 

When they met on the floor of the 
House the opening day of the session, 
they shook hands cordially. Cameras 
recorded the exchange of courtesies. and 
after that nothing more was heard ol 
the anticipated Douglas-Luce teud. al 
though the two legislators were often in 
disagreement about pending legislation. 

It would be pleasant to record that 
the women chosen to run for office or 


appointed to positions in the public 


service were picked solely because o 
their eminent qualifications. But this is 
no more true of the women than of the 
men in public life. For the fact is that 
women get into public service in much 
the same way as men do. For the most 
part, they earn recognition by loyal 
service to their respective parties. As is 
the case with the men, many women 
are well qualified for the jobs they hold: 
others can claim only service to the 
party as justification for their election 
or appointment. 

Now and then a woman has been 
propelled into ofhice as the chosen leadei 
Dorothy Me- 
Cullough, the first woman to become 


of a reform movement. 


Mayor of a populous city, was elected 
by the voters of Portland, Ore., who had 
despaired of relying upon the profes 
sional politicians to end corruption in 
City Hall. 

Relatively inexperienced in politics. 
the lady Mavor did such a thorough job 
of cleaning up the police department. 
jailing the gamblers, and closing the 
vice dens that even many of her sup- 
porters complained that she had gone 
too far. 

\ few women have owed their politi- 
cal jobs to the sentimental leeling of the 
voters for their deceased husbands. Mrs. 
Nellie Tayloe Ross, the first woman to 
be elected Governor of a state, was put 
in office by the voters of Wyoming alter 
the death of her Governor-husband 
Five of the women who have served in 
the Senate were appointed by the gov- 
ernors of their respective states to serve 
out the unexpired portions of their 
deceased husbands’ terms. 

But for the most part, women have 
been nominated for clective ofhce or 
ippointed to political jobs because the 
party leaders thought it wise to please 
the women voters or to reward a faith- 
ful party worker. 

For their present representation on 
party committees and for their ever-in- 


creasing share of patronage, women may 
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thank two persistent Champions of their 
rights—Mary W. 
and Bertha Adkins, a Republican, who 
has just been appointed, by President 
Eisenhower, Undersecretary of the De- 
Health, 


Yewson, a Democrat, 


partment of Education and 
Welfare. 

\ social worker before she started to 
work for a new deal for women in the 
first campaign of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Mary Dewson’s only role in party poli 
tics had been that of a humble. rank- 
and-file worker for Alfred E. Smith in 
1928. By the time the second Roosevelt 
campaign came around, she had won a 
place tor women on the Democratic 
National Committee, had got a woman 
alternate for every delegate to the Na 
tional Convention, and had persuaded 
President Roosevelt to appoint women 
to jobs previously reserved for men. 

It was during the Roosevelt adminis- 
trations, thanks to Mary Dewson’s prod- 
ding, that the first woman cabinet 
member was appointed, that the first 
woman to sit on the United States Court 
of Appeals. Judge Florence E. Allen. 
was named, that the first woman to 
serve as a Minister in the foreign service, 
Mrs. Ruth Brvan Rhode, was confirmed. 
Roosevelt also named the first woman 
director of the mint. 

The ice having been broken, women 
continued to be rewarded by President 
Truman. He named the first woman 
Treasurer of the United States, Georgia 
Reece Clark: the first woman to serve 
with rank of Ambassador. Eugenie .\. 
Anderson, who headed the diplomatic 
mission to Norway: and the first woman 
to sit as a United States District Judge, 
Burnita Shelton Matthews. 

Fruman also tried to shatter another 
precedent by offering the chairmanship 
of the Democratic National Committee 
to India Edwards, but she declined be 
cause she doubted that the males on the 
committee were ready for such a radical 
break with tradition. 

\lways more conservative, the Repub- 
licans were slower in recognizing the 
claims of women to political preferment 
than the Democrats. But when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was first elected, Bertha 
Adkins. who had worked for the Presi- 
dent’s election, was no less energetic 
than her Democratic counterpart in 
pressing for a share of the patronage pie 
for members of her sex. 

Bv the middle of his first vear, Presi 
dent Eisenhower had appointed twenty- 
seven women to high-level offices. He 
chose Oveta Culp Hobby to be the first 
Secretary of the newly-created cabinet- 
rank Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. He named Mrs. Luce 
\mbassador to Italy, bestowing on her 
the distinction of being the first woman 
to serve with that rank in a major 





European country. And it was Presi¢ 
Eisenhower who raised the first §ty, 
Department career woman,  Frang 
Willis, to the rank of Ambassador, pos 
ing her to Switzerland and later , 
Norway. 

There is a belief among Catholics th 
Catholic women have evinced less iny 
est in public service than their po 
Catholic sisters, but this has not be 
borne out by the record. 

Ot the sixty-three women who hy 
been elected to Congress, six have be 
Catholics. Irene Dunne, the actress, 
a member of the United States dele 
tion to the United Nations. Mrs, Ly 
has served both as a Congresswom 
and as an Ambassador. Mary H, Dp 
lon, Judge of the United States Custe 
Court in New York, holds one of th 
few federal judgeships that have be 
allotted to women. 

\t this point we may ask, how ¢ 
women officeholders measure up in con 
parison with men? They have demo 
strated in) many instances executi 
capacity in fields remote from the @ 
perience of most women, as state tres 
urers, auditors, and tax collectors. 0} 
city has a woman chief of police. The 
have shown perhaps a_ higher’ sense 9 
duty than many officeholders of th 


opposite sex. No woman_ officeholde 


has been involved in a major politi 
scandal. 

But if intense partisanship is a fi 
in an ofhficeholder, most women ofl 
holders would have to plead guilt 
Their fervent loyalty to party is, as 
matter of fact, the trait the profession 
male politicians admire most. 

The question naturally arises, “\ 
a woman ever become President or \ 
President of the United States?” 

Certainly the question is no long 
Americans wl 
life expectancy is less than twenty ¥ 


academic, although 


may not live to see a woman in | 
White House. But proposals that 
woman should have a place on the! 
tional ticket are not new to the nation 
party conventions. As early as 1928 
Nellie Tayvloe Ross was presented tot 
Democratic National Convention 3 
candidate for Vice President and ! 
ceived thirtv-one votes. And as recent 
as 1956, the suggestion was advant 
seriously by a group of women at! 
Republican National Convention © 
Senator Smith should be considered ! 
the second-place spot. . 

Convention delegates have not De 
ready for such a radical adventure 
co-ed national ticket. But it would 
reckless, indeed, to predict that the ur 
never will come when one or the ot 
of the major nominates 
woman, if not for President, at least! 
Vice President. 
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SHOULD PRAY 
(AND SING) 
TOGETHER 


Catholic worship is being revivified. A vital docu- 
ment Instruction on Sacred Music and Sacred Lit- 
urgy, recently issued by the Holy See, is aimed at 
bringing all the faithful into active participation at 
Mass. The dialogue Mass is officially approved and 
the faithful are encouraged to recite the responses 
of the low Mass and to sing the Ordinary of a Solemn 
Mass and sung Mass. Although there is no deviation 
from the use of Latin in the liturgy, provision is 
now made for a narrator (who may be a layman) to 
explain, read the Epistle and Gospel in English, and 
lead the congregation in their prayers. In short, 
the new laws are aimed at developing a deeper 
faith and holiness in the people through their sin- 
cere participation in the worship offered to God. 
All this is part of the liturgical movement sweeping 
the world. For the background on the movement, 
towhich Pope Pius XII gave his personal leadership. 
Tue SicN turned to Father Johannes Hofinger, 


8.J., head of the Institute for Mission Apologetics in 
Manila, P.I., 
on Sacred Liturgy. 


and internationally known authority 


Father Hofinger, why is the liturgical movement sometimes 
thought to be “eccentric?” 


Perhaps in the past certain people interested in the liturgical 
movement mistook externals for fundamentals—a phenome 
non you will find in the early stages of any movement. 
This led others to believe that anyone interested in the 
liturgical movement must be eccentric. 


Doesn’t the movement stress antiques, vestments, incompre- 
hensible art, and elaborate ceremonies? 


No, a real difficulty arises because these elements which have 
sometimes been overstressed by zealots do have a part to 
play in the liturgical renewal. If anyone became so enamored 
of the “antiques” that he would want to reintroduce every 
practice and custom of another age, observers would get a 
false impression. It is true that we consider that the house 
of God should be adorned with esthetically beautiful art— 
in many cases the quality of art is an indication of the 
quality of worship. Moreover, ceremonies must be rubrically 
correct and performed in a fitting garb. Yet all these factors 
are only servants of true worship. 


What exactly is the liturgical movement? 


The liturgical movement refers to the effort being made to 
have every Christian understand, highly esteem, and actively 
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participate in the worship of the Church. The liturgy, of 
course, is simply the prayer of Christ in His Church. 


What are the really important factors in the movement? 


Let us go to the beginning—Baptism which makes us mem- 
bers of the Church. Through it we are given a share in the 
divine life of Christ. We are united with Him so closely 
that we are incorporated into His Mystical Body. The result 
is that when Christians pray together they pray in and with 
Christ. He is the Church’s High Priest, continuing His 
great work of drawing mankind to the Father in our day. 
Liturgy, then, embraces two elements: worship with Christ 
and formation in Christ by sacramental worship. 


This seems to call for more active participation by the laity. 


My words are not important; let me quote from three Popes: 
In 1963 Saint Pius X affirmed, “The faithful will be filled 
with the true Christian spirit only in proportion as they 
actively participate in these sacred mysteries and in the 
public and solemn prayers of the Church.” 

In 1928 Pope Pius XI stated, “It is most necessary that 
the faithful, not as outsiders or dumb spectators, but as 
understanding truly and as penetrated by the beauty of the 
liturgy, should so assist at the sacred functions that their 
voices alternate with those of the priest and the choir.” And 
in Mediator Dei the late Pope Pius XII stressed the same 
thought, “It is desirable, that all the faithful should be 
aware that to participate in the Eucharistic Sacrifice is their 
chief duty and supreme dignity . . .” 


What can laymen do? 


First, laymen must prepare themselves to go along with the 
Church. St. Ignatius urges us sentire cum ecclesia, that is, to 
think and feel with the Church. Since this movement to 
make the Worship of the Church a vital souree of our 
Christian living is the “movement of the Holy Spirit in His 
Church” and since it is under the personal control of the 
Pope, we must go along with it, unless we want to be sick, 
inactive members of the body, dragging the whole body of 
the Church into our weakness. 


Are there any practical aids? 


Yes. Any congregation needs aids to perform the liturgy in 
a fitting way. They must have instruction. Concrete knowl- 
edge is necessary for positive action at Mass. Mass cards, 
hymnals, dialogue Mass booklets, and the like supply this 
need. Two especially good cards for participation in Low 
Mass are printed by the World Library of Sacred Music 
(1846 Westwood Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio). Another help- 
ful booklet entitled Our Community Mass is published by 
the Institute of Mission Apologetics (available at Liturgy 
Program, University of Notre Dame, Indiana). Both the 
cards and booklet include dialogue responses, suitable hymns 
in English, and a short commentary at the beginning of 
each section of the Mass. 


Isn't it a fact that many Catholics feel self-conscious singing 
in church? 


Well, the first thing to remember is that we must assist our 
pastors. If they ask us to sing, we should at least try. The 
tone deaf and the croakers who shy away from singing should 
realize that Christ the Lord didn’t come to set up a concert 
bureau but a happy, joyful family, and so they should sing 
with the same abandon that they use in the shower. 


\bove all we must work to enter into the action, to grow 
to the point that our speaking and singing produce that 
real religious silence which will unite us with the action 
of the Lord, so that we can be swept along by Him and with 
Him as He takes us to the Father. The big advantage of the 
suggested publications is that they contain English hymns, 


But is parochial singing really important? 


Singing together produces a community feeling. At Mass 
where a portion of redeemed humanity responds with love to 
the bountiful love of the Father, singing is especially suitable 
When one sings well, the soul is disposed to pray well, 
Also, singing is a wonderful sign of unity. Nothing unites 
a community at prayer more effectively than hymn singing 
Again, “Song befits the lover,” as St. Augustine says, 
because it shows the happiness that belongs to the children 
of God. 


Is there a place for a choir in the liturgy? 


Yes, definitely. At a High Mass the priest, the choir, and 
the people all have different jobs to do. The choir sings the 
Proper parts of the Mass and the more difficult choir parts 
are sung by specialized groups of men called the schola, 
The choir should stand by two rules: not to steal the 
people’s parts from them, since the Ordinary of the Mas 
belongs rightly to the congregation; and to exclude any 
profane, undoctrinal, or insipid music in liturgical functions. 


Does the choir function only at High Mass? 


The members of the choir also serve as song-leaders. At a 
Low Mass they lead the people in the hymn-singing. And 
during the High Mass the choir may sing alternately with 
the faithful and assist them in singing. A good choir can 
be most valuable to a parish community in properly carrying 
out the liturgy. With an active congregation, however, the 
liturgy can be celebrated excellently even without a choir. 


Father Hofinger, we hear much debate about whether the 
language of the liturgy should be the language of the people 
(vernacular). What is your view? 


‘The language problem is a complex one. Many pastors feel 
the need for more vernacular in the liturgy, since a common 
language will strengthen the bond between the priest and 
people and open up the treasures locked in our official wor 
ship. For instance, the aim of the epistle and gospel is pri 
marily instruction. To read them in an unfamiliar language 
seems to defeat their purpose. Artificial barriers are con 
structed between the sanctuary and nave: necessity of missals 
intermediary lectors, etc. If the priest could solemnly pro 
claim the readings in English during the liturgy itself, God’ 
word would become a more powerful instrument to inspire Us 


Do all liturgists assent to this point of view? 


No, because, on the other hand, a universal Latin liturgy 
strikingly manifests the unity of the Church. The sign 0 
universality might be preserved if the reading service were 
permitted in the vernacular and the Canon retained in Latin 
The problem is pre-eminently a pastoral one and is one if 
which liturgists are deeply concerned throughout the world. 





Managing Editor of the Catholic Review of Baltimore, GERARD E. SHERRY 
conducted this interview during Father Hofinger’s recent visit to the U.S. 
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Well then, what does Church law say about this? 





Church law makes it quite clear that Latin is the language of 
the liturgy and that innovations may be made in the liturgy 
oly by the Holy See. This in itself excludes priests from 
making changes to suit themselves. But the Holy See can 
and does grant permission to individual bishops and even to 
yhole countries for an extended use of the mother tongue in 
the celebration. of the liturgy and in the administration of 
the Sacraments. 


Where has this been done? 


Through petitions, the bishops of France and Germany, as 
well as certain bishops in India, have received this permission, 
and, one might add, received it readily. Only last August 
futher Indian dioceses had petitions granted. In the U.S 
we have received some permission for the administration ol 
the sacraments. The Holy Week Revision of 1955 enabled 
the people to renew their baptismal promises in their own 
iongue as a part of the liturgy of the Easter Vigil. 


Can we lawfully use English at High Mass? 


The law itself provides a neat line of distinction between a 
High Mass and a Low Mass. In High Mass once the In- 
oit has been sung nothing can be said or sung in English, 
but, of course, one can start and finish with an English pro- 
cessional and recessional hymn. In a Low Mass, the Narrator’s 
commentary would be in English. 


dre you referring now to such things as dialogue Mass? 


The new decree makes a distinction between direct and in- 
direct participation. When the people recite those Mass 
prayers that are proper to them, we have direct participation, 
and in this case Latin only can be used. When the people 
recite other prayers, paraphrases of the Mass prayers, we 
have indirect participation, and in this case the people may 
pray in their own language. They can sing English hymns, 
specially an opening hymn, an Offertory hymn, a Com- 
munion Hymn, and a hymn of Thanksgiving at the end of 
Mass. The narrator provided by the new Roman decree 
will, of course, speak to the people in English. His job will 
to give simple, clear directions, so that everybody will 
know what to do and when. He is not to use the Mass as an 
xcasion for a lecture but, of course, throughout several 
months his comments can do a real and valuable work of 
instruction. 


Father, the liturgical movement also makes use of another 
expression, the “Church Year.” Would you explain? 


The Church Year is nothing other than Christ making the 
mysteries of our Redemption present to us, here and now, in 
the U.S.A., 1959, so that we who were not present in Palestine 
in the first century can live them, share them, and be re- 
leemed by them. In other words, the various stages of Our 
Lord's Redemptive life are brought before us in their chrono- 
“gical order. We are thus able to enter into and to share 
m these separate actions. Each phase of this drama brings 
with itits own particular graces and gifts. The splendid Light 
which is Christ is refracted through the prism of the Church 
Year so that our weak eyes can bear it. Christmas, the mystery 
{Infancy and total giving that leads to self-emptying, can 
Produce in us the essential virtues of humility and charity. 
The great Easter mystery, containing suffering, death, and 
egiving Resurrecton, puts us at the Cross and in the Upper 


» . 
Soom with the Apostles to greet our Risen Lord. 





How can our schools help in this work? 


The goal of Christian education looks to a_ progressively 
greater participation in the mystery of Christ. Knowledge. 
which is not an end in itself, must lead to worship. The 
more our schools show that Christians must submit all to the 
Father in filial reverence and direct Catholic doctrine to 
this end, which is worship, the more they will dispose our 
students for a fruitful participation in the liturgy. Then 
the liturgy will penetrate all of Christian doctrine. More 
over, the schools should inculcate religious attitudes of 
reverence and a sense of mystery so that the student will 
enter liturgical prayer with the right dispositions. 


Can schools teach students how to pray? 


Christian education must include a solid prayer formation. 
steeped in Christian doctrine and _ liturgically inspired. 
We should not force our students to split artificially their 
personal prayer life and their liturgical prayer. For example. 
a teacher must explain that our prayer as Christians is 
directed first of all to the Father through, with, and in Christ. 
Prayers in the classroom should not be exclusively addressed 
to the saint, or even to Christ. Christ is our mediator: 
we have established a relationship with Him at Baptism. 
because of which we find our union ‘with the Father. The 
Christian life is a marvelous unity with a hierarchy ol 
values. The values must stand in clear focus, in thei 
proper order. One last point: singing has its place in the 
school. It is the expression of true Christian joy and will 
provide the students with the proper sentiments for worship. 


But is all this the school’s duty? 


If the goal of Christian education lies in formation in Christ, 
worship is certainly an integral part of this purpose. 
The perennial danger of a school, especially in regard to 
teaching Christian doctrine, lies in its tendency to attempt 
to teach spiritual truths through difficult, obtuse language. 
Truths take hold of a man when they find their expression 
in life. It’s the old principle of learning by doing. When 
the ideal of knowledge leading to worship becomes the rule, 
a new generation will gladly accept their role in the Church. 
Can this work help us in the conversion of non-Catholics? 
It most definitely can! Protestants especially are used to 
an active worship, complete with hymns, vernacular readings. 
common prayer, etc. They are especially fond of the psalms. 
On entering a Catholic church where everything is done in 
complete silence. with absolutely no participation at all, 
or where there is a choir taking the people’s role and the 
congregation watches in silence, with absolutely no participa- 
tion at all, the Protestant feels strange and unfamiliar. 
\s a result, his natural urge to sing and take part is squelched 
to such an extent that he feels that he would never be 
happy in the Catholic Church for that reason alone—not 
to mention all the other things that Catholics have to do 
(or can’t do)!’ On the other hand, the beauty of our liturgy 
properly performed and with full congregational participa 
tion is perhaps the most powerful appeal we possess. 

We must not expect our prospective converts to be fully 
satisfied with a worship that has no place for active participa- 
tion. Converts are often more at home at a novena and 
Benediction than they are at Mass, precisely for this reason 
—Mass seems to have no place for anything except passive 
spectatorship. What a shame that the greatest treasure we 
possess should prove a stumbling block to many who must 
find their “religious outlet” in services of secondary import! 
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MANY A YOUNG FAMILY finds itself caught in a hous- 
ing squeeze little short of strangulating: at the very time 
when children are coming along quickly, expenses are high, 
and a house with some livability becomes an urgent neces- 
sity, the husband’s income is still a long way from its 
potential peak and there seems no financial possibility of 
getting out of cramped, rented quarters. 

But if the husband and wife have initiative and cour- 
age, a way can be found around the down payment barrier. 
The Social Action Institute of St. Patrick’s College, 
Ottawa, Canada, with a trail-blazing technique called co- 
operative housing, shows how. In the past five years, 512 
couples in several Canadian centers obtained their own 
homes by helping to build their neighbors’. Working in 
groups of about 20, the men first studied for a full year the 
principles of co-operation (best known in North America 
through the Antigonish movement in Nova Scotia) espe- 
cially applied by the Institute to construction of houses. 
A second year of building followed. All of this activity took 
place on evenings and Saturdays. This is where the wife’s 
courage is demanded: to act as morale-builder and back- 
rubber after night upon night of being alone. 

Owen and Clare Collins, who have seven children, are 
one of the couples who stuck with this program of social 
action. Today, they have a four-bedroom, frame house on 
a half-acre lot which cost $10,500 to build; the real-estate 
value is nearly 40 per cent higher. Cost to the Collins: 
$980 down payment and 1,500 hours of labor. 


SUILDING 


Blisters and aching backs are 
part of the price, but the co-operative 
spirit and a richer family life 


make the sacrifice worth-while 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR THE SIGN 
BY JACQUES LOWE 
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Gerry Clarke gives 
lectures on co-op plan 


Bob Woolam worked 
during hot summer nights 


Jack Knight got a 
house by helping others Owen Collins keeps 
going on cold Saturdays 





























In overcrowded apartment, Owen Collins, whose income is $4,800, writes co-op, later was elected president 


The co-operative housing plan involves group action by families tr 
provide one another with homes usually by buying land and materiak 
together, sub-contracting together, and sharing one another’s labor 
Hiring skilled tradesmen for the complicated jobs, the co-op men con- 
centrate on what one of them describes as “donkey jobs.” In a grow 
of 20, four or five plans are followed; a family chooses its plan, draw 
lots for the actual house, may not sell except to the co-op. St. Patrick’ 
Institute, noted for applying Papal principles of social reform, finds: 
priest is needed to give group spiritual drive. 





construction starts,” Clarke tells new group, “it’s too late to learn what co-operation is all abot 








Blueprints are worked out Site picked near a church 





House begins to take shape 














Deftness speeds work along Inside jobs timed for winter Painting, nicest job of all 
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The Collins now have a bright, cheerful living 


room. House measures 24’ x 28’, carries for $71 monthly 


Kitchen is roomy. Collins rarely 





ate dinner before midnight during building 


Auxiliary Bishop Francis Marrocco of Toronto, who, as director of 
social action, Canadian Catholic Conference, sparked the St. Patrick; 
plan, emphasizes that the co-op goal is a fuller life for families who can 
more easily practice Christian family living in their own homes. Co 
op families have shown a marked interest in local government, parent- 
teacher groups, credit unions and directing sports and scout programs 
Wives help out with mutual sitting problems (one Toronto group of 
23 families had 45 children when the houses were finished, two years 
later had 85 children). Co-ops help families help themselves. 


Co-op housing creates a 


solidly Christian community 


where families really 


eare about one another 


Collins grows vegetables in backyard. Medical bills are down, lake nearby, government office 8 miles awa 
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Russ Tamblyn as pint-sized “tom thumb” in the British movie salutes June Thorburn 


COTTER 


Reviews in Brief 


Alec Guinness nips at convention with humorous, and often 
biting, results in THE HORSE’S MOUTH, a roguish adapta- 
tion of the Joyce Carey novel. Adult in tone and outlook, 


this sets Guinness as an eccentric painter with a compulsion 


to create unorthodox, even outrageous, murals. Verging on 
the slapstick at times, the screen play nevertheless makes a 
xries of emphatic points in the telling. However, the major 
imprint is the Guinness portrayal of an impish, swaggering, 
atistic anarchist, who is not without tragic undertones. On 
the surface, the role is unsympathetic, but Guinness infuses 
itwith unusual clarity and color, overcoming to a large ex- 
tent the occasional vagueness of the story. Kay Walsh, Renee 
Houston, Ronald Neame, and Roberi Coote help considerably 
in the development of a novel and impressive film for dis- 
@iminating, mature audiences. (United Artists) 


MARDI GRAS is a conventional, adolescent, musical movie, 
brightened for the teen-agers by the presence of Pat Boone, 
Tommy Sands, and, we presume, Gary Crosby, whose brash- 
Ness and self-confidence are not entirely attractive. The set- 
tng is New Orleans, and the boys are members of the VMI 

nd in the city for the carnival. Christine Carere, a movie- 


star Mardi Gras queen, provides the romantic magnet in a 
story which serves mainly as a prop for songs and comedy. 
This frothy and amusing carnival is designed for, and should 
please, the young audience. (20th Century-Fox) 


tom thumb 


The dearth of worthwhile films for youngsters in the 6-12 age 
group has long been a matter of concern to parents and 
teachers. With the notable exception of Walt Disney, the 
moviemakers have shown little interest in the problem. A 
temporary solution arrives with a British-made version of 
the Grimm fairy tale, starring Hollywood’s Russ Tamblyn 
as the miniature lad with a king-sized penchant for mischief. 
This colorful, laugh-filled fantasy adds some amusing collo- 
quialisms and a brilliantly executed nursery dance sequence 
to the familiar story. Although the main attraction is for 
the youngsters, this is sprightly and bewitching adult fare 
as well. Tamblyn’s performance is the pace-setter for equally 
enjoyable miming by Jessie Mathews, Alan Young, June 
Thorburn, Bernard Miles, and two outrageously funny vil 
lains, Terry Thomas and Peter Sellers. tom thumb is pint- 
sized in everything but entertainment value. See it by all 
means, and take the grown-ups! (M-G-M) 
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LOURDES AND ITS MIRACLES is an objective film in- 
quiry into the miraculous cures at the French shrine, pro- 
duced by a special commission of the Bishop of Tarbes and 
Lourdes. A professionally deft and intellectually challenging 
documentary, which captures as well the spiritual significance 
and inspiration of the subject, this has been filmed in three 
sections. The first is devoted to visits with those who have 
been cured of various ills while visiting the shrine; the second 
is a tour of the city itself, presenting both the good and the 
tawdry aspects confronting the pilgrim; and the third portion 
is an unforgettable epilogue in which evidence is offered on 
two cures which supposedly occurred during the making of 
this picture. Few religious documentaries have managed so 
successfully to blend reportorial skill, artistic achievement, 
and spiritual insight. (Brandon Films) 


\ sordid, at times harrowing, account of the life, trial, and 
execution of Barbara Graham, who died in a California gas 
chamber three years ago, I WANT TO LIVE emerges as a 
stinging indictment of capital punishment. It also provides 
Susan Hayward with an opportunity to deliver a searing and 
memorable portrayal of a vicious, depraved, and unfortunate 
woman who wallowed in vice and crime until caught up in 
This is strong, basically unpleasant, and 
Without the saving grace of any sound moral resolution. Its 
sole asset is the vivid “shock” portrayal by Miss Hayward. 
(United Artists) 


the web of murder. 


Stephen McNally and Richard Eyer register strongly as a 
father-son team in the gangland melodrama JOHNNY 
ROCCO. While the story has incredible moments, there is 
an unusual twist and a brisk pace in the unreeling as the 
father, a top member of the crime syndicate, strives to protect 
his boy from the mob chieftain. The lad had been witness 
to a murder and shocked into stuttering by the experience. 
Originality, excellent acting, and an understanding approach 
raise this well above the level of its budget. (Allied Artists) 


THE SHERIFF OF FRACTURED JAW is an uninhibited 
spoof of the Old West, filmed in Spain and England with 
surprisingly effective results. It offers Kenneth More as a 
British dude, invading the wild West as a gun salesman. 
Mistaken for a gunslinger, he is soon made sheriff of a one- 
horse frontier Reminiscent of Ruggles of Red Gap, 
this satire has its share of laughs and comic incidents. Jayne 
Mansfield adds a hearty note as the lady-boss of the local pub. 
This is amusing, but not for the Roy Rogers fans. (20th 
Century-Fox) 


town. 


RALLY "ROUND THE FLAG, BOYS is a Leo McCarey 


treatment of Max Shulman’s satirical best-seller. It is a 
combination of talents and hilarious spoofing which is guaran- 
teed to give the adult audience a fair share of laughs. The 
setting is a quiet village on the shores of Long Island Sound, 
on which Washington bestows a “top secret” guided missile 
project. 
irate 


A deadlock develops when the residents offer some 
Before the final, moment is 
reached, there are several highly amusing vignettes and some 
potent ribbing of all concerned in the hassle. McCarey has 
guided his actors into uncommonly good comedy perform- 
Jack Paul Newman, Woodward, 
Dwayne Hickman, Joan Collins, and Tom Gilson headline 
the cast of this tart funny (20th Century-Fox) 


objections. hilarious 


ances. Carson, Joanne 


and satire 


The New Plays 


Two revues of contrasting mood, manners, and moral tone 


were introduced to Broadway audiences with the importation 


LA PLUME DE MA 


of SALAD DAYS from 


London and 





30 


TANTE from Paris. The former is a stock item, cheerfy 
and melodic most of the way, though never qualifying a 
more than pleasantly amusing. The charm and humor of 
the show stems from the gossamer story line in which two 
young college grads fall in love, acquire a magic piano whic 
makes people dance, and eventually mature through their 
contacts with a variety of unusual Britishers. Good fup 
wholesome, rhythmic, and ingratiating, this is heartily recom. 
mended for all. 

On the other hand, La Plume de ma Tante is determinedly 
Parisian in its efforts to be shockingly sophisticated. Much 
of it is indeed very funny, the costumes and sets are attractive, 
and the players skilled in the art of slapstick and pantomime, 
But far too often the humor is a blend of Minsky and 
Hellzapoppin, with La Plume underscoring the bawdy and 
the vulgar. Like the legendary girl of the nursery rhyme, 
when this is good it is very, very good, but when it is grossly 
suggestive it is in a class by itself. , 


John Osborne, one of England’s well-publicized angry young 
authors, seems merely annoyed in EPITAPH FOR GEORGE 
DILLON, a monotonously-written tract, which is saved from 
complete disaster by a company of skilled players. This time 
the author of Look Back in Anger and The Entertainer has 
created an actor-playwright as his strawman, a particulary 
irritating young man who is parasitical and amoral and ag 
arrant opportunist. He becomes the protégé of a_boorish, 
middle-class family which he despises. Osborne discourses on 
culture, sex, and religion in wrathful, dreary, and completely 
antagonistic terms. 


THE MARRIAGE-GO-ROUND is a _ tedious, humorles 
charade, glamorized to a degree by the presence and pe 
formances of Claudette Colbert and Charles Boyer. Author 
Leslie Stevens flails around the situation he has created with 
endless and varied discussions on sex, monogamy, and the 
war-between-the-sexes. Boyer and Miss Colbert are cast 
college professors with an amicable twenty-five-year marriage 
on the record, when the daughter of a scientist friend appeats 
on the scene. She suggests that Boyer would make the perfect 
father for the child she would like to have. From that point 
on, the effort is made to be seductive and terribly sophistt 
cated, with the professors offering pseudoscholarly discussions 
and the aging M. Boyer eluding the brash blonde. It dog 
not rise above its witless, tasteless, basic gag. 


The principal character in THE MAN IN THE DOG SUIT 
is an ordinary suburbanite who finds escape from routine 
and frustration when he dons the dog costume he had wom 
to a country-club party. It is his protest against conformity 
his defense against various in-laws, and his weapon agains 
stereotyped suburban society. As played by Hume Cronyn 
with Jessica Tandy in the role of his spirited spouse, the chat 
acter evokes sympathy in the audience and steers the cours 
of a consistently amusing comedy. Carmen Mathews as 4 
nonconformist in the family, and Tom Carlin, an inevitable 
rebel, are also excellent. A humorous homily for those who 
have discarded old costumes and perhaps wish they hadn't! 


COMES A DAY is heavy psychological fare, saved from the 
scrap-heap by another of Judith Anderson's anguished por 
trayals as a fiercely possessive and dominating mother. 0b 
sessed with hatred of her husband, who has lost the mone 
for which she married him, the mother is determined thal 
her daughter will make a good marriage, at least from the 
material standpoint. She has become a carping nagger, while 
the husband has taken refuge in alcoholic forgetfulnes 
When a likely suitor appears, the mother maps a relentles 
campaign, one which ends in horror and remorse. Under 
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Robert Mulligan’s forceful direction, the cast plays with 
numbing effect. George C. Scott, as the suitor, gives a 
memorable interpretation of a psychopath, while Brandon De 
wilde, Arthur O’Connell, Larry Hagman, and Diana van der 
Vlis are splendid. Moody, at times confusing and macabre, 
this is strong fare for the adult audience. 


The Blackfriars Guild introduces a vigorous and compelling 
lent with the presentation of Fred Scollay’s LISTEN TO 
THE QUIET, a challenging melodrama built around the 
brutality of the modern atheistic state. The setting is a bleak 
prison cell where five victims of the totalitarian regime are 
waiting their fate, bewildered, beaten by a sadistic guard, 
yt ultimately victors in the strange battle being fought for 
heir souls. In the group are a drunken deserter, a blind 
virl, a priest, a pickpocket, and an American business man. 
fach, in his fashion, meets the torments and the infamies 
heaped upon them, and to each comes a measure of com- 





















asation, Scollay has that rare combination of a truly 
hristian approach and forceful, rousing craftsmanship. 
though his play is at times plot-heavy, this is a minor flaw 
an otherwise absorbing drama from the headlines. 


(UEFOR PASSION is Elmer Rice’s version, in modern 
tr, of the Hamlet legend, spiced with some. startling 
Shakespearean complexes and depressing variations on 
lipus Rex. Rice has placed his characters in a lush 
wthern California setting, where a surly and vengelul 
ig man sets out to prove that his father’s death was 
Tesult of foul play, which had paved the way for his 
ther’s hasty marriage to an old family friend. The young 
lis moody, verbose, and quarrelsome, and it isn’t sur 
sng that everyone on both sides of the footlights soon 
& of him. Shakespeare, or Bacon, would have writhed 


4s. John Kerr and Diana Wynyard give performances 
ich 


\ 


are professional and interestit within the limits 


o 
12, 


sed by a tasteless, unexciting script. 












































Devout pilgrim 

is caught by camera 

in scene from “Lourdes 
and Its Miracles” 


Prison guard with 

five victims of totali- 
tarian regime in a 
scene from Blackfriars’ 
“Listen to the Quiet” 


Paul Newman and 
Joanne Woodward in 
the hilarious 

“Rally Round the 
Flag, Boys” 
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A single Catholic Church 4 





remains open in Moscow—mute 


es 


\ 


\ 





testimony to the Kremlin’s 





persecution of man’s soul 


MASS IN M@e 





An old woman, who has no fear of being 
seen in church, finds comfort in her prayer 


Wedged between tenements on a dismal street ia 
Russia's capital is the white, pillared Church of 
St. Louis des Frangais, the only Catholic church 
which the Communists have permitted to remain 
open in Moscow. During the worst periods o 
the Stalin regime, it was desecrated, the vessels 
were stolen, vestments destroyed, priests were 
badgered, and the faithful persecuted. This 
was the general picture of religion under the 
Communist regime. And so it remains today. 
Except St. Louis. For a reason explained only 
by the diabolical intricacies of Red _ strategy, 


the church is still open to Russians and for- 


eigners who want to worship God. 

The French Embassy has a legal claim of 
ownership to the church, and it is administered 
by the Archbishop of Riga, Latvia. Sermons ate 
preached in Russian and Polish for the 1,5 
persons who attend Mass there each Sunday. 
The parish nominally numbers 10,000. Parish 
activities are forbidden, but the solace of Mas 
is still available to those not afraid to come 


Loving hands have preserved what is left in church 


A SIGN PICTURE STORY 


Photos by Marilyn Silverstone : 











Ardor of the faithful, kissing relic held by the pastor, Father Stanislaus Rogowski, gives warmth to their setting 
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MASS IN MOSCOW Continued 





Procession inside church honors patron, 
St. Louis of France, on whose feast day (Aug. 25) 
these pictures were taken 


The pastor is always conscious 
that Red spies may be listening 


Weary, a woman sits 
in a confessional to rest 


American woman, other foreigners 
are signs of ties with outside 








Devotion at benediction, fresh flowers, bright dresses 
obscure the fact that man’s spirit is not free in Russia 


Parishioners 

are generous with 
meager resources. 
Church is 


subsidized by 


French Embassy 


The people 
return to a life 


of rigor 


Ominous eyes in 
black cars outside 
watch to see 

who talks 


with foreigners 


St. Louis des Francais Church has 
served American Catholics in Moscow 
for the past three vears, since the retal- 
iatory expulsion of the American chap- 
lain, Father Georges Bissonnette A.A. 
(the Kremlin recently indicated that a 
priest will again be allowed into the 
country to minister to Americans ). 

But the parishioners are mainly old 
people, most of them of Polish origin 
with a. sprinkling of Balts. They are 
poor and threadbare and have no fear 
now of what the regime might do to 
them. A residue of fear, however, is to 
be seen on the faces of the middle-aged, 
who nervously avoid talking to foreign- 
ers. Few children attend. The Com- 
munists obviously expect the Church 
to die with the old. 








The sun blazed. He looked up. 
What if their appeal to God 
failed? If it didn’t bring rain? 


~" sf 
With no water, the city 


dried under the summer sun. 


r 
The people were desperate. 


66 HAT WAS THAT —lightning, thunder? What hit the plane?” 

The ship lurched slightly and the face of the frightened passenger, an 
American business man, whitened into anxiety. He turned to the three others, 
also Americans, who sat with him in the lounge and demanded again, “What 
Was it?” 

“Nothing, nothing at all,” one of the others reassured him lightly. ‘‘Just mush, 
wet old soup, a big block of it.” . 

Once more a moving plash of waterfilled cloud struck the windows of the four- 
motor plane that spiraled away from Bogota airport. This time the agitated 
traveler twisted in his seat. He looked downward at the vanishing city. Colombia’s 
largest, its capital; he stared beyond where the stretched-out, lean city slopes up- 
ward and bumps sharply into the peak called Montserrate, and his eyes fixed on a 
speck about a quarter of a mile up the mountain, a bare dot in the sunlight, like 
an eye over Bogota. 

Suddenly the plane veered so that the city flicked out of sight; next, the ship 
sped through a narrow mountain pass. 

The unnerved man, with a riven look, a remembering look, faced the others. 
They were an enginecr, a professor, and a man who simply said of himself, “I’m 
from Washington.” They had been watching his excitement, and he shattered 
their embarrassing stare, “Well, what are you looking at... ?” 

The others glanced uncertainly at one another. 

Then, unpredictably, he apologized. “I’m sorry. It was the rain... the rain. 
Sometimes a sudden burst of rain does that to me. I'll tell you why 

His name, he said, was James Ludlow Verneshaw, and he was a coffee merchant 
for the Colmochjay Corporation, with offices in New York, Boston, Chicago, and 
Los Angeles. He was heading back to Los Angeles. 

“Do any of you know Bogota?” he asked. 

“No,” each answered. 

He knew Bogota very well, and that was his headquarters whenever he was in 
the country and whenever he didn’t have to be on the lower slopes buying the 
bean. Bogota was where he rested up for a few weeks before he made his semi- 
annual return to the States. He liked, among other things, the altitude, a mike and 

a half above sea level. Bogota, he said, was a spectacle, for here was the fasci- 

nation of the blending of the great races, the mixtures of Indian and Spanish 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


EDDIE CHAN 
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And, 
Spain. 


and Negro, colorful and diverse. 
over all, the aspect of Mother 

His principal liaison with the com 
munity was a single person, the bellhop 
Guillermo, at the Granada_ Hotel. 
Guillermo was of shorter than medium 
height, with a Latin paleness, dark eyes, 
and an animated manner, perhaps pos 
sessing some Indian strain, and he spoke 
in an eloquent Spanish that 


helped 


Verneshaw to improve his own com- 


mand over the 
One day 


language. 
Guillermo came to him 
agitatedly saving that his little six-year 
old brother, Estevan, was lost, that he 


had possibly gone off into the hills 
somewhere and had not returned. 

For a week or so, Verneshaw said, he 
did not see his friend. 
the bellboy and nearly everybody else 


child. 


said, he was 


That was while 
in Bogota hunted for the lost 
Then, the coffee buyer 
preparing to leave the city and fly to 
the States—just such a trip as this—when 
work, and he 
had a few last words with him. 

Verneshaw hesitantly and 
thetically asked, “What ac vou think 
You still think... ?° 


“It is not what I think, Senor Verne 


Guillermo returned to 


sympa- 


about Estevan? 


shaw, it is what I have done. I have 
climbed to El Cristo de Montserrate 
“Yes?” 
= AOR my Last Sunday. 
I talked with the priests on the moun- 
tain, with Padre Juan ‘i 


“You climbed on your knees up that 


knees. 


precipice?” 

“Yes, Verneshaw. Many 
climbed to Montserrate Church 
their knees... 


Senor have 
upon 
and many have been re- 
warded.” 

Verneshaw gazed at his Bogota friend 
in unbelief. So that Guillermo raised 
his trouser legs and showed the Ameri 
can the most lacerated knees and shins 
he had ever seen. 
such a_ thing,” 


“I never heard of 


Verneshaw exclaimed. 


But Guillermo had an answer for 


that. “I did not go alone,” he said. “I 
had my friend to go with me.” 

That gave the American an even 
ereater start. “You mean Remedios? 


Did she climb with you too?” 

“On her knees also, Senor Verneshaw. 
Remedios loved Estevan as if my brother 
were her brother, and since she will be 
my wife it was of her own accord she 
went.” 

“Fourteen hundred and _ fifty 
Verneshaw exclaimed. 


feet!” 


“It did not seem so high.” 
said that as he flew back 
over this same air lane, he couldn’t get 
the matter out of his mind. He visual- 
ized Guillermo and Remedios going 
rock by rock, clump by clump, rut by 
stone by sand by gravel upward 


Verneshaw 


their 


skin, 
bumps, but reaching at last the priests of 
the Church of Montserrate in their 
lofty recess of hill and God. The coftee 
buyer had been inside that church and 
he had seen on the walls of the chapel 
the letters of communicants who had 
vouchsafed the good results of their 
climb. Montserrate Church was a prize 
challenge. You didn’t 
have to be a mountain climber by pro- 


legs a mass of cut bruises, and 


of reasonable 


fession to scale this escarpment. It was 
tough, but the lame, the halt, and the 
could sometimes achieve it. 
Verneshaw said he returned to Co- 


lombia. He passed his usual period 


sightless 


buying on the Andean slopes in_ the 
altitudes of three to four thousand feet 
\fterward, he 
Bogota for his customary 
visit—not knowing 
that the city was still in the grip of an 


where coffee was grown. 
headed for 
one or two weeks’ 
abnormally long dry spell. 

“Ordinarily it 
out of three in Bogota,” he 


rains about two days 
said, “‘but 
you get a drought that 
months, even up to a 
The present dry spell had begun even 


once in awhile 
lasts for year. 
before my last trip.” 

“And yet.” tic 
seemed to me that something was miss- 
ing. The old vitality wasn’t there. It 
was evident in a hush on the carreras 
and calles. The venders weren't at the 
curbs. The radios were softer, or not 


said, “on this trip, it 


going at all. Nobody went to the movie 


houses. The mules and donkeys no 


longer clattered over the cobbled ave- 
nues. The people weren't strolling, 
and those who were out wore a hurt 
look.” 


\t about that time he learned some- 
thing startling. He asked of his hotel 
friend, “Guillermo, will you please tell 
me why the water is not 
the tub?” 

“Ah, Senor 
know?” 

“No.” 

“The reservoir has dried up. The city 


running in 
Verneshaw, don’t you 


water. The Granada is us- 
ing the tanks in the basement, which 


is without 


not had to do in years. There 
water for drinking and 
even for 


we have 
is only 
cooking now—none washing 
one’s self.” 

Verneshaw asked how long that might 
last. 

“God alone knows.” 
“That’s rather dangerous, isn’t is?” 
Well, we 
We cannot afford an epi- 
Yes, it is serious.” 


“Dangerous? have closed 
the schools. 
demic. 

“Why doesn’t a big city like this pre- 
pare for such an emergency?” 

“But who can prepare against a great 
drought? We do not have lakes or 
rivers to draw from. The wells dry up. 


We have to depend upon the rainy sea- 
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son to fill the mountains, which fills thy 


reservoir. Upon that, and the good wij) 


of El Cristo.” 


Verneshaw paced around his hot 


room, somewhat annoyed, thinking }y 
would possibly fly back to Los Angele 

Yet he lingered. He could stare } 
the hour at the peaks that surround 
the hollow of Bogota, watch their snoy 
capped tops as one hypnotized, gaze , 
the blue background as at 
holy—thirteen, 


fourteen, — filteen-thoy 


sand-foot summits. They gave a ma 
a bit of humility. 
sut he noticed that day by day Gui] 
lermo’s agitation increased. 
“The 
over Bogota—very excited. 
streets they are thirsty. 


people are very excited-al 
They are dig 
ging new wells but they find nothing 
They have been asking for the peopl 


on the slope to share their remaining 


water.” 

Verneshaw explained that the cit 
was built on a great sabana, or plair 
a hundred miles long. 
the end of the plain at the base of th 
mountain of Montserrate. The reservoi 
was located about five hundred feet hig! 
on the rear of the mountain. Becaus 
of its location, the people who lived o1 


the slope could still get water, but the 


thousands of residents on the lower and 


ec 
more remote streets were in Wait. 


In a few more days, Guillermo told 


Verneshaw, the reservoir would be 
empty. Then the bellhop said some. 
thing strange. “We may have to cam 
down the Christ of Montserrate.” 
“What do you mean?” 
“It’s the only way we can get water 
Guillermo, 
explanations. 


upset, made no further 


into the streets 
into the 


Verneshaw went out 
and he looked 
Bogotans. 

They chiefly wear a cloak known # 
a ruana, the coffee buyer told his listen 
ers; it is a black crepe-like garmen! 
that fits down over the head; an 
Guillermo explained to him that black 
because there was 
families 
wore mourning color for a long time 
Yet now, said Verneshaw, the sense 0! 
mourning seemed linked somehow with 
the dark need that pinched the citi 
and pinched their faces, and made their 
situations so grayly desperate that he 
heard isolated cries in the street, “Qu 
bajen al Cristo de Montserrate!” 

“Bring down the Christ of Montset 
rate!” 

From the curbsides, that plaint; from 
the sidewalks, this cry; from out of the 
windows that overhung the walkways 
this plea. He knew that it was in some 
way an appeal to Christ in behalf 0! 
the water shortage. 


faces of the 


was worn so much 


always somebody dying, and 


something 


In the lower 


Bogota was at 
gota was ; 
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He returned to the hotel and_ he 
yg for Guillermo on the pretext of 
Actually. he 
merely Curious to know what was going 
on. If the 
he'd simply fly out while the emergency 
was on. He taking 
drinks from the pitcher, as one 


rar 


needing some service. was 


matter was serious enough 
was unnecessary 
may 
wish to grasp greedily upon some van 
ishing supply. 

This time. as 
the room, his face was beyond paleness, 


Guillermo came into 


bevond agitation. He wore a look ot 
anxiety that hols 
His lips seemed, not dry from thirst, 


fullness of 


was and involved. 


hut wet as [rom some body 
and spirit. 

‘What's the trouble, Guillermo?” 

Guillermo carried the latest 
newspaper, beheld at 
once a thick banner of headline: 

QUE BAJEN AL CRISTO 
DE MONTSERRATE! 

The leading newspaper was making 
an appeal for the carrying down of the 
Christ of Montserrate. An editorial de- 
the priests ol 


Be wvotaA 


and Verneshaw 


manded_ of Bogota a 
romeria, a pilgrimage. Only this would 
Only this 
would restore rain and life to the com- 
munity! no further de- 
lay. Why was the priesthood withholding 
from the people their right of a God- 
ordained romeria? It must take place at 
once, the journal implored. 

It was the long summer of dry want, 
threatening four hundred thousand, and 


save the city from disaster! 


lhere must be 


the mountains were in a dour mood. In 
the streets, in the patios, in the homes, 
children pleaded for water and women 
cried out from their windows at passing 
priests, “Padre, padre, que bajen al 
And even the 
lope dwellers now called out, 
lown the Christ.” 

Sultry heat of the Magdalena Valley 
wept upward to bathe the 
stifling aridity. The 
malarial lowlands lay over thes« 
heights 8,500 feet 


torment and a curse. 


(nsto de Montserrate!”’ 


“Carry 


people in 
swelter of the 
urbane 
above the sea as a 
To tantalize the 
people further, they could see the cool 
«etopped mountains all about. 

Perhaps not in four hundred vears, 
hey told the American, had ther 
i drought quite so severe, so unending, 


been 


nor a God so uncaring for His children 
the high mountain recess and the 
rtmote Andean plain. 

“My firm had cabled me to return, 
or my own. safety.” Verneshaw said. 
My wife cabled to me, ‘Come home.’ 
Yet I was unable to leave. These people 
had become part of my life. Something 
wouldn't let me go. I guess the fever 
it all, the spectacle, the wondering 
‘ow it was going to end.” 

One morning the sound of church- 
tells clanged in the streets and the 


music poured into Verneshaw’s hotel. 
Not the 


steeples all over 


chimes of one church, but the 


Bogota reverberated 


the most furious ringing and alarming 
that the coflee merchant ever heard. 
Then, at about ten o'clock, Guillermo 


hurried into the room, with shining 


eves, as If in the midst of this calamity 
some ereat good fortune had_ befallen 
him. “Senor Verneshaw, yo teng que 


y» 
Sto! 


ayudar a bajar al ( 


Which the coflee man translated at 


once for his listeners. “I must help 
bring down the Christ!” 

Verneshaw exclaimed to his Colom- 
bian friend. “You? Why?) What does 
it mean?” 

“It is a great honor! A very great 


privilege! I have been chosen to help 


carry down the Christ of Montserrate!” 

“Where? How? ‘ 

“Go to the funicular railway.” 

“At the foot of Montserrate?” 

“Yes. You may stay there and watch, 
or you can go up the cliff yourself if 
vou wish. Most of the city will be 
there.” 


“But what are you doing there?” 
“The priests have listened to me at 
last. I have been begging them for 
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@ Nothing makes a child worse- 
behaved than belonging to a neigh- 
bor.—Irish Digest 
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romey?rila, in 


This way I 
may learn about my lost little brother. 


weeks to select me for the 
case there should be one. 
I shall get some answer from El Cristo!” 
“You haven't given up on that—?” 
“T must leave, Senor Verneshaw. Every- 
body in the hotel is going to the slope. 


Lhe 


adios!” 


manager, everybody! Adios 
(As Guillermo went he made one other 
remark. “Jf 


down of the 


you come to 


Christ, 


coat.” 


inexplicable 
see the carrying 
had better bring 

Verneshaw shrugged his shoulders. A 
half hour later he picked up his top- 
coat, although it 


YOu you) 


was hot outside, went 


out of the hotel, stepped into a cab. 


It wasn’t easy for the driver to mesh 
his way through the long avenues north- 
ward. An excited populace hurried 
through the city: they carried rosaries, 
flowers, babies. How misfortune leveled 
and united people! he thought, for the 
throats of all were parched with the 
same intensity. 

Verneshaw’s cab reached the funicular 
railway, a depot at the foot of the 
mountain; it was a cable-car-type pas- 
sage up the oblique way to the Church 
of Montserrate which was nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile aloft and visible to the 
entire city. The church had been placed 
there in part as a hopeful prayer to 








the Lord that the great mountains 
please not avalanche over the city, and 
it linked 
hills in 
tion 


men and the heights of the 


“like a sta- 


earth,” he 


a religious embrace, 
between heaven and 
quoted Guillermo. 

He got out of the cab and glanced 
over the assemblage of thirsting hu 
manity, trying to grasp the meaning ol 
the strange demonstration of worship 
and faith which was already unfolding. 
He pushed as gently as he could through 
the Bogotans, who did not justle, until 
he reached a group of priests and nuns, 
and with these were 
darkly-dressed 

After a 


ritual 


a central group ol 
men 
time 


priest intoned som«¢ 


lines; and then he watched how 


the central fleures started 
rocky incline that led to the 
promontorial house of worship. 


to climb the 
steep, 


foot of the 
themselves to 


The thousands at the 


mountain lowered then 
knees in a 
Then as the 


mertans 


brief but absorbed prayer. 


central group of ro 
laboriously began trailing up 
the near vertical 


for the first 


pathway, Verneshaw 
caught sight of Guil 
lermo who had been one 


time 
of the selected 


few to “carry down the Christ.” 
Above, the sun blazed indifferently. 
‘he sky was an intense blue and an 


intense indifference. 
As the 
moved up the 


band heading the romeria 
hundreds of 
others, men, women, children, strageled 


behind, 


incline, 


for they intended to cover the 


mountainside with 


procession of two 


lines to enfold the men as they “carried 
down the Christ.’ 


the treacherous slope 


They struggled up 


sides, some on 


their knees, and they took up positions 


on each side of the stony and _ thicket 


clustered pathway 


He simply stared, craned his neck: 
he was fascinated—and a little horrified 
at this mass demonstration of faith. 
What if the appeal to God failed? If 


it did not bring rain? He wondered, 


but he said he doubted whether any- 


one else in the assemblage had _ his 


thoughts. “The 
Suddenly there 


others knew. 
“They are 
Christ! The Christ 


WerC Cl ie Ss. 
carrvine down the 
of Montserrate!” 
Not the Christ which reposed in the 
altar of each church in Bogota, but this 
one significant Christ, the difficult Christ 
on the side of the hill far far above the 
city, the Christ you reached over stones 
when you were in danger of falling be 
low inside the very bull-ring of Bogota. 
Verneshaw noticed a faint 
far aloft, by the church. 
scending, caterpillar-like. 
motion, not quite visible, and it was 
rather strange magnificent. 
You just watched. All Bogota watched. 
Ever so slowly, as a prayer that gropes 


movement 
Chey were de- 
\ dislimning 


and even 
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and reaches slowly, said Verneshaw, that 
is how the finally descended 
into view. They were carrying down a 


romeria 


huge crucifix! 

The Cross must not touch the ground 
and the feet of the 
down the incline first. 


Saviour must go 
Eight men were 
carrying it, holding it horizontally on 
their shoulders, now grasping the cross- 
taking the 


moving 


beams under an arm, o1 


backs, 


carefully over each stone, sliding down 


weight on their down 


each foot or two of the granite and 
slate of the mountain. By the 


the chosen carrying the cross there de- 


side of 


scended priests and nuns, and you could 

see the people along the pathways pray 

ing, touching their rosaries, calling for 
rain. 

The time came when Verneshaw could 
make out the slight figure of his friend 
Guillermo struggling and sweating with 
the others as they slid and scrambled 
down the sheer 

When they were close enough, you 
could make out the size and nature olf 
their burden. The 
twelve feet 


way. 


crucifix, about 
long and weighing about 
four hundred pounds, was of wood and 
the body of El 
but there was a kind of plaster and 
chalk over the 
the statuary, and the whole figure was 
painted in flesh tones, and the Cross 
had been built and modeled by 
lent 


Cristo was also wood 


surface wood base of 


excel 
and designed 
after similar figures in the cathedrals of 
Spain. 

Guillermo was in the center of the 
carriers under the heart of El Cristo. 

There was a ritual at the base of the 
hill. Swift Latinized calls for rain and 
an end to drought and a praise for the 
Lord. The crucifix 
given a sip of water—some said it was 
the last. 

Guillermo and the others were 


Colombian artists 


carriers were each 


faint. 
They breathed heavily, yet with hope 
achievement, and in a 
started the hardest 
part of all—the climb back up Montser- 
rate. 


and a sense of 


few minutes they 


\s the ascent began, the people set 
up a relieved clamor. “Ya han bajado 
al Cristo de 
carried down the 

Already the looking at 
the skies hopefully, wetting thei lips 
with 


Vontserrate.”—“They have 
Christ.” 
people were 
anticipation of cool water, of a 
full reservoir, of an end to the dry 
spell. 

And up the hill trailed the weary 
party with their holy burden. 

Here, 


no achievement, where planes screamed 


where height was common and 


in the sky, where condors were 
from. the 


a-wing 


uppermost crags, and over 


these the snowy crests, and higher vet 


the winds of the upper world, there 
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went at last an even higher aspiration, 
that of the romeria which would touch 
the very fingertips of their Lord. 
Slower than when they came down, 
for the Christ must not touch the earth. 
\s the Cross moved tortuously up 
the climbway and at last seemed barely 
visible from below, and as the excited 
coming and going was in process, Vern- 
eshaw said, the almighty raceway of the 
sky subtly colored and darkened and 
deepened. The green over all of 
Montserrate swayed as a rustle of cool 
wind lathed the whole vicinity; and a 
great gray dampness swept over Bogota. 
There was a rumbling as if one of 
the volcanic crags had and 
great chariots of cloud poured from 
behind the twin peaks of Montserrate 
and Guadalupe. They driven 
by lightning whiplashes and thunderous 


spoken, 


were 


commands. 

Someone, somewhere in the throng 
about the museum, felt a single spatter 
on the forehead and trumpeted, “Esta 
lloviendo!”—“‘It is raining!” 

An instant later other wet messengers 
of the new rainy season bulleted down 
upon the uncovered heads of the peo- 
ple and everywhere there was an elated 
and magical stirring and the cry, “Ya 


eens ers eee eee 


e The kind of success that turns 

a man’s head always leaves him 
facing in the wrong direction. 

—Personnel Journal 


han venido!”—“The rains are coming!” 

Then a clashing of raindrops in the 
air, thick crying ones, as if each pellet 
fought the other for space, to get to the 
earth quickest, to fill the hills to over- 
flowing, to set the streams into their 
annual downhill madness, to stock the 
lubricate the 
oil the wells, and set life to going again. 

And now the thousands at the foot of 
the peak of Montserrate swayed and 
chanted and held out their hands, and 
held up their hands, and they let the 


reservoir and roots and 


rain pour into their mouths, and they 
felt the rain on one another’s bodies. 
\s they looked upward gratefully at the 
life, how the 
masses of billow enveloped the climbing 


falling seas of they saw 
caravan and swallowed them also in a 


joyous cooling water that made their 
last steps softer. 


As the 
streets, 


hosannahed in the 
half-dancing re 
turn to their homes, for they knew what 
it was, and what it would be, for 


people 
they began a 
they 
said it had happened before in just this 
way, not often, but once or twice be 
fore, when there was an overlapping of 
the dry spells and the city was threat- 
with and drought—as it 
was happening today. 


And Verneshaw 


ened famine 


now said he knew 


why Guillermo had told him to ¢ 
his coat, for the waters slanted dow 
ward in welcoming torrents. 

Cries escaped uniformly from out gf 
the throng, each yelling in his owg 
words, but principally, “Esta eli 
venido!” 
—‘‘It is raining!” 

“It is raining! 
have come!” 

Before El Cristo reached the churdy 
the rains were so furious that the peo. 
ple were swiftly soaked through. And 
the heavy sky crowded out the last sight 
of the romeria making its slippery Way, 

Great billows looped over the hills 
and the and the nuns and 
Guillermo were no longer in sight, 

They would place El Cristo é& 
Montserrate gently back upon His alta 
in the promontory church where the 


The rains have comel* 
Raining! The raing 


priests 


eyes of the statuary would gaze calmly 


through the stained windows beyond 
the clouds and beyond the highest peal 
of the Andes. 

So came the equinoctial rains agaify 
to Bogota. 

“And I had to walk back to the hoté 
\bout four miles. I walked in the raig 
Didn't seem to mind. Didn't mind a@ 
all. I welcomed the rain as much # 
the others.” 


Verneshaw’s story met with a momer 
tary silence. Then the engineer asked, 
“Couldn't it have been coincidence?” 

“It could have,” Verneshaw said. 

The ventured, “Couldn't 
these priests have known from some 
meteorological source that rain was e& 


professor 


pected and so timed their romeria” 

“Perhaps,” Verneshaw admitted. 

The man from Washington wor 
dered, “It could have been the prayers 
couldn’t it, Mr. Verneshaw?” 

“It could be.” 

“What about Guillermo?” the pro 
asked. “Did he find out an 
thing more about his lost brother?” 

“No. It must have been that he was 
really lost in the mountains, dead. What 
else could there be? If the coming o 
the rain was a_miracle—wasn't one 
enough?” 


fessor 


Their plane was not far from Car 
he pilot could 
see ahead a huge bank of cloud, possibly 
atmosphere of the sea or the swamp be 


tagena, on the coast. 


low, or perhaps evaporated waters 0! 
the giant Magdalena River over whid 
the ship had hurtled. 

The great wash struck with a fore 
to momentarily jar the ship. 

\s the blast sloshed against the pan 
eraying all view, the men in the lounge 
saw Verneshaw stir visibly and_ start 
once more at the water, disquieted 
thoughtful, with that same, that riven 


that remembering look. 


“Ya han venido las lluviggtt 


When 
hewsp. 
tion by 
pleade 
% sore 

Att 
should 
father 
measle 
who h; 
at the 
and WwW 











At St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf in St. Louis, Kathy hears herself forming words taught through latest techniques 


Kathy was born deaf and life was tragic, but 


suddenly the door opened to a world that seemed beyond dreams 


When I was first married, I read a piece in a Catholic 
newspaper which was written out of faith and frustra- 
tion by a young priest who worked among the deaf. He 
pleaded for an American mission for the deaf—a mission 
sorely needed as that of the Indian and the Negro. 
At the time it meant little to me. It is a wonder I 
should remember it. But not long after that I was the 
lather of a little girl who was born deaf. German 
measles, First trimester. Not uncommon. Except to us 
who had never known a deaf person and had chuckled 
at the cartoons of the old men with the ear trumpets 
ind who shuddered and felt uncomfortable when we 


by ROBERT T. REILLY 


saw two people gesturing wildly in the sign language. 

Kathy was eighteen months old when we began to 
suspect. A neighbor planted the thought over a low 
green hedge, and an old physician with fork and bells 
and a young one with audiometer confirmed the 
thought. 

“She’s deaf, quite deaf,” the young doctor said 
professionally. “Eighty per cent loss in one ear. No 
residual hearing in the other.’’ As he watched us he 
added sympathetically, “I’m sorry.” 1 remember that 
there was snow on the ground and that Kathy, cradled 


in my arms, on the way home seemed small and lonely 
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like the first footprints in a white field. 


Somehow it seemed impossible. She 
was our first child—bright, pretty, with 
lively blonde hair, high 
cheekbones like her mother’s, and two 
tiny ears that heard not a sound. 

Yet, strangely, there was never any 
the situation. It never 
something we cursed or questioned. It 
was just something to be reflected upon 
and worried about and prayed for. 


eyes, sparse 


horror in was 


That was a long dozen years ago and 
we've learned many things in the in- 
terim. We've learned to live through 
the early tantrums, through the tiring 
sieges of inadequacy, through the sicken- 
ing experience of each new social contact 
for Kathy. We've learned tolerance for 
the ignorant adults who called her “deef 
and dumb” and for the and 
thoughtless children who and 
taunted her. Along with Kathy, we had 
to learn to live with the handicap. 

She started to school ‘before she was 


cruel 
teased 


two years old. There was a special clinic 
in Boston—the Winthrop Foundation— 
and she traveled the thirty miles to the 
clinic twice a week and began to pro- 
nounce painfully the words and parts of 
words that the patient teachers mouthed 
for her. There were the fingers at the 
lips for the “B” and at the nose for the 
“N” and at the throat and the palm on 
the head for the resonant “M.” She 
watched the teacher’s lips and she prac- 
ticed with a mirror and soon she could 
say “Mama.” It sounded something like 
“Baba” because “B” and “M” look alike 
on the lips but she started to talk. Some 
dificult. The “G,” 
for example, with its strength hidden in 
the throat. She had a hard time 
the “G.” She couldn’t say “God.” 

\t home we the balls of 
colored yarn and placed the red auto- 
mobile in the red garage and thanked 


sounds were more 


with 


matched 


the same God whose Name she could not 

Mrs. Spencer Tracy. 
earlier, Mrs. Tracy had 
awakened to the fact that her son, John, 
was deaf and she turned from 


pronounce — for 
Twenty years 
an early 
fit of desperation and _ self-pity to the 
foundation of the John Tracy Clinic in 


California. She introduced the Tracy 
Correspondence Course which taught 
deaf parents how to work with their 
children at home. We lived for each 
new lesson and for the comments our 
letters brought from the clinic. Once 
we heard Mrs. Tracy in person—heard 
her aver that what had once seemed 


like an unjust burden had become the 
motivating force of her life. We prayed 
for the high and we 


same purpose 
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matched the pictures and carried the 
colored marbles from cup to cup. 

It was a struggle then, not only against 
the deafness, but against the environ- 
ment. My schooling under the GI Bill 
and my part-time job gave me very little 
time at home and very little money to 
accomplish anything. The main effort 
fell upon my wife. She had determined 
that Kathy would be like any other 
child, and she filled her life with rich 
new experiences and with love. 

More children were born to us, and 
with each of them we conducted a ritual 
of experiments. We spoke softly to them, 
pulled away to see if their eyes followed, 
cooed, pleaded with them to hear us. All 
of the others heard us. Kathy remained 
alone in her Once she said 
she wanted a little deaf brother or sister 
so she would have someone to be closer 
to her. 


deafness. 


When she was still very young, we 
took her to a little French church where 
a Belgian priest was exhibiting a relic 
with miraculous powers. My wife carried 
Kathy to the railing with her and 
watched the small priest move slowly 
along before the pious upturned faces. 
Next to her an old man was reciting the 
“Our Father” aloud, and he kissed the 
relic in the priest’s cupped hands and 
bowed his head and breathed, ‘“‘My Lord 
and My God.” 

Che priest stopped by my wife, ex- 
tended the relic to be kissed and then 
drew back, frowning slightly. 

“You faith. You do 
believe,” he accused her softly. 
We felt that we should 
not pray for a miracle, that we should 
not ask God to undo that which He had 
assigned to us and to Kathy from the 
moment of her birth. 

And so again the semiweekly lessons 
and the daily troubles and nightly fears. 
Kathy grew up in these. 


have no not 


It was true. 


From here the narrative might take 
many turns. There is a story in her life 
with her six brothers and sisters and her 
struggle to communicate with them and 
with her parents. There is a bitterness 
and a protest in this life against the 
apathy ignorance of the general 
public, the callous educational defects, 
the false propagation of medical and 
academic errors. 


and 


These are tales for an angry mood and 
they are widespread and they should be 
told. But there were pleasant aspects to 
this issue. There were experiences which 
had all the meaning and all of the thrills 
that Mrs. Spencer Tracy had promised 
they would 


have. To two lives which 


“We could not console ourselves with the thought that God knew she wa 


were perhaps too meaningless, th 
brought a little glimpse of truth, 

In the midst of impoverished ang 
uncertain days there were fine friends 
There was an old Jewish physician who 
took care of our family and he alway 
“just happened to be on the way by’ 
when we had any illness and he alway 
“just happened to have some sample 


-h 


medicines 


prescribed. He 


when such medicines were 
never sent 


us a bill 


Once when I insisted that he take some. 
thing—anything—he stood there in oy 
tiny housing project living room with 
tears in his eyes and shook his head. “ 
like you people,” he said. “I don’t want 


your money.” 


And there was the social worker at 
the Winthrop Foundation who took a 
personal interest in Kathy and in her 


parents. 


One day I called her and told that 


Kathy could not come 


in for speech 


lessons that week and perhaps not for 


a month. 


“My wife will lose her baby if she 


doesn’t stay in bed for a 
sister is coming from 
with her.” 

I didn’t tell her that 
cost us the seventy-five 
saved, a few dollars at 


few weeks. Her 
Omaha to be 


this illness had 
dollars we had 
a time, to buy 


Kathy her first hearing aid. I didn’t say 
anything, but somehow she knew. 

“I understand,” she replied and then 
added carefully, “and don’t you wor 
about that hearing aid, Mr. Reilly. Well 


see that you get one.” 


An anonymous donor gave Kathy that 


first hearing aid. 


When Kathy was four, we moved to 
Omaha, Nebraska, and started her in the 
state school for the deaf which is located 
there. From the beginning we were ul 


happy with the school, 


its faculty, its 


antiquated methods, its emphasis on the 


sign language. 


But there was no other 


school in Nebraska and she spent six 
years here. She made some progress but, 
for every two steps she took forward, we 
felt that she took one back. 


Her Catholic 


religion 
problem we now faced. 


was another 
In a sense we 


had faced it in thought for some yeals 
but she was reaching the age where It 
must come to mean something to het. 
We could not console ourselves with the 
thought that God knew she was deaf and 
would understand her failures and outs. 


a 





ROBERT T. REILLY, director of public relo- 


tions at Creighton 


University, 


Omaha, 


knows the subject of this article very well 


for Kathy is his daughter. 
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deaf and would understand her failures and ours” 


Even while she was still very young, 
Kathy came to church with us. It was a 
restless experience for us, because we 
feared that Kathy might burst out at any 
goment with some unintelligible sound 
and cause heads to turn in wonder. For 
her the ceremony was a mute and color- 
ful procedure with a great deal of motion 
ad with foreign words on the lips of 
the participants. She had difficulty seeing 
the mouth of the priest in the pulpit, 
een from the front row, and she leafed 
impatiently through her child’s missal. 
The consecration bell might well have 
tinkled in some distant land. 

Abstract things are the most difficult 
for deaf children to grasp. There are 
no colored yarns to depict the hereafter, 
no tactile concepts of the Incarnation, 
the Transubstantiation. 

Some Catholic priests instruct these 
deaf children by means of the sign 
language. There was a fine, dedicated 
asistant in one of the Omaha churches 
who taught catechism in this manner. 

But we had shunned the sign language 
fom the beginning. Thanks largely to 
wt early experiences in the Boston 
geech clinic, we had learned that speech 
must be part of the deaf child’s every 
ativity if the child is to speak. At school 
Kathy was picking up signs with great 
regularity but, at home, we forced her 
to speak with us and with her sisters. 
There was no other way for her to com- 
municate with us, for we would not 
lam the signs. 

We felt that her religious education 
was no place to make this acquiescence. 
Not here in the most important area of 
her life. There is a fundamental dis- 

greement here, and some priests who 
work with the deaf will tell you that this 

‘the only way and that the religious 
education, after all, is the important 
thing. What does it matter how it is 





communicated? 

” knew that this was not the only 
‘ay, and we knew that just because a 
hil could point a finger toward heaven 
‘the sign for God did not mean that 
le understood the mystery any more 
than the child who stumbled over the 
word. We wanted Kz ithy to know Christ 
ind His Blessed Mother and the saints, 
‘ut we wanted her to know them as we 
‘new them, not as gestures, 
graceful or meaningful. 

So we took Kathy to our pastor, a 
kind, elderly man near retirement. In 
'S soft brogue, which thirty years in 
America had not diminished, he taught 
tet catechism every Saturday morning. 
we sat in the front pew of the church 


however 








among the other hearing children and 
she read his lips and pieced out the 
questions and the strange, interesting 
answers. We sent her younger sister 
along with her to learn the same lesson 
and to repeat them to us so that we 
might work with her at home. 

When Kathy was seven years old she 
made her First Holy Communion. It 
seemed incredible that she could have 
mastered any of the catechism, but the 
pastor was satisfied and we bought the 
prayerbook and the white dress and 
the veil. 

The night before she was to receive 
the Sacrament, my wife and I sat down 
in the living room and asked one an- 
other, “Does she really know what is 
happening to her? Does she understand 
at all what is to take place?” 

Kathy came out to kiss us good night. 
She smiled and said, haltingly, 
morrow—God.” 

It was that simple and it answered 
our questions. 

That Sunday morning we trembled 
for her, hoping she would not make a 
mistake, would not get panicky and dis- 
rupt the service. She walked up with 
the other little boys and girls and, like 
them, she accepted the Host and walked 
quietly back to her seat. We have the 
group picture of that First Communion 
class and her standing there small and 
white with all the others and for that 
moment not alone or handicapped. 

She was a regular communicant after 
that, and we reasoned that, even if she 
might never understand the mysteries of 
her Faith, she might still absorb some 
of its comforts. 

When we moved again in Omaha, the 
pastor of the new parish took over the 
confessional duties. An ex-Marine chap- 
lain, this energetic man had a strong 
pastoral sense of duty and he considered 
all parish problems his problems. To 


**To- 


make the catechism lessons more con- 
venient, he sent one of his Legion of 
Mary members to our house on Satur- 


day mornings and, for an hour, Kathy 
pronounced slowly after her the un- 
familiar terms, the words which had no 
objectivity. Still there seemed to be 
progress. It was just that you never 
knew. You never knew how much of this 
really reached Kathy and how much of 
it she merely learned by rote. 

Kathy was eleven now and taller and 
prettier. Just when it seemed we had 
solved the problems of the little girl, we 
were confronted with the problems of 
the young woman. 

Over and over 


again, we asked our- 


Kathy made friends with 
whom she could share girlish 
interest in clothes 


selves what life held for Kathy. This was 
a secret, restive interrogation, for we 
continued to treat Kathy as we treated 
our other children. She was rewarded 
and punished, scolded and praised along 
with them. She had to learn to live with 
the family as a member of the family 
with all the privileges and responsibili- 
ties. And yet, she was not the same. 

We knew an older deaf boy, a Catho- 
lic, and we were stunned when we 
learned he had married out of the 
church and had left his religion for that 
of his bride. We were nearly as heart- 
broken as his bewildered mother. And 
we were frightened for Kathy. 

In the fall of that year my wife visited 


St. Louis, stopping at St. Joseph’s 
Institute for the Deaf. She was taken 
immediately by what she saw. In the 


spring we took Kathy to see St. Joseph’s. 
Here was a marvelous new world for 
the deaf. It was a world that had been 
promised in Kathy’s early Boston years 
but one which seemed lost and beyond 
the reach of dreams. But here 
again, like a familiar, haunting 
that reveals your own desires. 
Not only religious needs 
attended to, but the temporal needs as 
well. The oral and academic achieve- 
ments of these children were remarkable. 
There was no language and no 
hesitation and no embarrassment. These 
children had learned to speak and to lip- 
read, and they eager to converse. 
The program ambitious. Eight 
years here under the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Carondelet and the pupil was ready 
for high school with hearing 
children and for whatever opportunities 
presented themselves thereafter. The 
program was successful and you could 


it was 
score 


were the 


sign 


were 


was 


normal 
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read it in the calm confidence of the 
teachers. 

Kathy met the Sisters and a bond 
sprung up them. The good 


nuns, though working daily among the 


between 


deaf, still seemed to overflow with an 
urgency that impelled them to love and 
to want each new child. And Kathy 
returned the love. As we drove back 


to Omaha she said peevishly, “I want to 
that Not that plain, 
perhaps, but the intention was clear. 

The correspondence began. Would 
Kathy be acceptable? Yes, despite her 
association with the sign language. Was 
Somewhat crowded, but a 


go to school.” 


there room? 
new dormitory was being opened. 

Of course, there was the problem of 
financing this education. Room, board, 
and $1,300. This 
not a large sum compared with similar 


tuition ran to was 
schools, but it was a large sum when you 
didn’t have it. We knew that there were 
other children who 
this opportunity and who could not, for 
one another, But 
that we exhaust 
all possible means. 


many yearned for 


reason or obtain it. 
we determined would 
We prayed. Our family rosaries were 
intention 
and our Holy 
“Help Kathy to get to St. Joseph’s,”” we 


dedicated to this and our 


Masses Communions. 
asked almost apologetically. “We never 
asked that she be 
and we tried to 
without bitterness. But now, God, pleas¢ 
help her.” 


miraculously cured 


accept her handicap 


Che spring blended into summer with 





no change in the situation. I had a novel 
published and harbored the belief that 
the movies might buy it. The movies 
did not buy it and the initial royalties 


would hardly pay the transportation 
costs. Kathy was still a long way from 
St. Louis. 


In late July we received a letter from 
the Sister Superior at St. Joseph’s. We 
had written her telling her that nothing 
had turned up but that we weren't 
giving up and not to write us off. 

My wife opened the letter, read it 
hurriedly and wept. I took it from her 
and learned that there was a scholarship 
available for Kathy. Did we want it? 

We called the Superior that evening 
and thanked her and said, “Yes, yes, we 
do want it,” and thanked her again. 

“You must have really been praying 
up there in Omaha,” the nun’s voice said. 

“How's that?” we asked. 

“I'll tell you how this scholarship 
came about,” she explained. “I 
walking in downtown St. Louis when I 
noticed this man walking toward me. I 


was 


recognized him as a gentleman of some 
Suddenly I had the strongest 
about little Kathy Reilly. I 
walked up to him and told him that I 


means. 
feeling 


had a case of a very deserving young 
child who wanted to go to our school 
but the parents could not afford the 
tuition. He took out his checkbook and 
signed a check for one thousand dollars. 
‘And every year that child wants to go 
to your school,’ he said, ‘Tl give you 
another check.’ ” 


Photos by Jack Zeihrt 








Kathy found happiness and a new sureness as the modern teaching 
methods unlocked her tongue, allowing her to develop as a poised young lady 
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Again the anonymous donor in Kathy 
life and in ours. 

Kathy started to school in St. Ly 
last September. It was like tearing ay 
a part of yourself to kiss her gooq} 
We cried—Kathy, my wife and J, all; 
children. But we were happy, too, knox 
ing that Kathy was going to such a { 
school. 

We heard from her weekly and fry 
her teachers and each new bit of 
respondence demonstrated improvemey; 

We thought of her constantly and 
those wonderful nuns taking care of he 
and teaching her to know God and, 
read and to figure and teaching her } 
to be someone. And it struck me ag;j 
—just as the priest had said so long x 
in the newspaper—that here was a fer 
field for Catholic missionaries, 

When she was home at Christmas, § 
told us in her improved speech of a¢ 
friend who complained that “she did; 
want to be deaf.” 

“Don't feel that 

She shook her head. 
that God loves the deaf. 
care of me.” 


you way?” I ask 
“Sister tells 


He will tak 


I don’t know if it is possible to conv 
the feeling that a parent experien 
when his little deaf child says, “T 
morrow—God” or when she calmly tél 
that God loves her and will cae 
for her. 

Kathy 


you 


is doing well in school. He 
speech has improved and her confident 
has increased. During the Christms 
services, when she home, she 
swered the prayers aloud in church in 
voice that said, “I know my speech is! 
perfect and my tone strange but I ¢ 
talk and I can be 
Yes, 
many satisfying moments. 


was 


understood.” 
there have been many trying a 
I rement 
one last one that has none of the im 
of the scholarship or the First 
Communion. But it means something! 
me personally by way of summati 
I happened to be in St. Louis and! 
drove over to St. Joseph’s one Sundé 
I was late in arriving and Mass hi 
already entered by as 
The nuns were singing the 


started, so I 
door. 
sponses in a sweet ethereal manner al 
two little deaf boys were serving on t 
flower-decked altar. In the front pé 
Kathy knelt quietly and properly wit 
her folded hands above the bench 

wanted to rush over and take het 

my arms but knelt down instead 4 
watched her. She had seen me ent 
out of the corner of her eye ands 
smiled without turning from the alt 
Watching her kneel there and heatits 
the chapel filled with the voices of | 

courageous women who were bringing 
her a new life, I felt that at last she ¥* 
at peace. I felt—just as Kathy had said- 
that God knew she was there. 
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Spiritual Thought tor the Month 





God Pitched His Tent 


by KILIAN McDONNELL, 0O.S.B. 


n the long history of man’s search for 

ae man _ has attempted to bring 
God near. Man would say to himself, 
‘God is everywhere, therefore He is 
here. I am near Him, and He is near 
me” The religious man has always 
practiced the presence of God. 

If man desired this, so did God. To 
\braham God said, “Walk in my pres- 
ence and be perfect.” Abraham was 
asked to be always aware of God’s pres- 
ence. Wherever Abraham went, there 
God and His love would be. 

The practice of the presence of God 
has lost none of its validity. But how- 
ever praiseworthy the practice, neither 
man nor God has been satisfied with it 
alone. Besides remembering God’s pres- 
ence everywhere, man has always wanted 
to tie God down geographically, spa- 
dally, to some particular measurable 
place where God would be with him in 
the more intimate, perhaps in a more 
human, way. To do this he would build 
atemple. Here, in this particular place, 
in God’s house, man felt that he met 
his Creator. 

Nor was God with man’s 
keeping in mind His universal presence. 
lt was a holy practice, but it was not 
ough. God too desired to localize His 
presence for the sake of man. In this 
particular place man could meet His 
God, pray to Him, speak with Him. 

On the top of Mount Sinai God spoke 
(0 Moses of His people Israel: “I mean 
them to build me a sanctuary so that 
lan dwell among them.” The sanc- 
Wary was usually called the dwelling 
ot tabernacle, which means tent. God 
save detailed specifications for the taber- 
nace: “You shall make me an altar of 
wacia wood, five cubits long and five 
ubits wide and three cubits high 
ihe tabernacle (or tent) you shall make 

rut of sheets woven of fine linen 

wisted . . 2” The tabernacle was a 

ollapsible structure. By day a cloud, 

ind by night a fire, hung over the taber- 
lace as a sign of God’s presence. At 
mes the cloud would move, and then 
he Israelites would pull down their 


satisfied 


own tents and the tabernacle, and follow 
the cloud until it stopped. At that place 
they would pitch their own tents and 
pitch the tabernacle: “Whenever the 
cloud rose from the tabernacle, the 
Israelites would set out on a journey. 
But if the cloud did not lift, they would 
not go forward; only when it lifted did 
they go forward. In the daytime the 
cloud of the Lord was seen over the 
tabernacle; whereas at night fire was 
seen in the cloud by the whole house 
of Israel in all the 
journey.” 

God dwelt with the Israelites as they 
wandered through the Sinai desert and 
when they entered the promised land: 
“T will dwell in the midst of the Israel- 
ites and will be their God.” 

This presence of God in the Jewish 
tabernacle or tent was God’s presence 
ina special manner, in a given geo- 
graphical place. Though the Jews could 


stages of their 


ern 
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© To speak heart to heart with 
God you must love to be with Him 
alone.—St. Peter Celestine 
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Orr ee 
boast that Yahweh was with them in 
this unique way, God’s desire to be with 
man was not satisfied. So it has always 
been. God’s ambition for man is always 
greater than man’s ambition for himself. 
God would give Himself to man more 
perceptibly. God would tie Himself, 
not only to geography, but also to cul- 
ture, language. and to human conditions. 

In the fullness of time God sent His 
Son: “And the Word was made flesh 
and dwelt (literally ‘pitched his tent’) 
among us.” Christ is the new tabernacle. 
Man no longer sees merely the sign of 
God’s presence, the cloud or the fire. 
Man now sees the Presence itself, God 
with us, Jesus Christ, true God and 
true Man. 

While still being everywhere, the sec- 
ond Person of the Trinity tied himself 
to a geographical place: Palestine; to a 
language: Aramaic; to our human con- 
dition: He became tired and had to rest 
by a well. St. John writes of the Christ 


who pitched His tent among us: “I 
write of what was from the beginning, 
what we have heard, what we have seen 
with our eyes, what we have looked 
upon and our hands have handled.” 
Since the Christ is no 
longer with us in His human nature. 
But Christian piety has again found a 
way to localize God, to make Him dwell 
in ouy midst in a way that we can see 


Ascension 


with our eyes and touch with our hands. 
As a reminder of how God dwelt in the 
tent with the Israelites when they wan- 
dered for forty years in the Sinai desert, 
and of how God was made flesh and 
pitched His tent among us, the Church 
calls the dwelling place of the Eucharist 
a tabernacle, or tent. More than that, 
the Church decrees: The dwelling place 
“by its very appearance should repre- 
sent the actual tent of God 
men.” 


among 


God invades the city of man to con- 
quer by power. Not the power of arms, 
but the power of Presence. With the 
Jews He wandered in the desert, with 
the Apostles He walked in the flesh, 
with us He 
tabernacle. 

A warning. 


tents among us in the 


The first purpose of the 
Eucharist is not for placing in the 
tabernacle so that we can visit Christ. 
Rather is it to make Christ’s death 
present so that we can offer it to the 
Father. Retaining some of the Host 
consecrated at Mass so that we can come 
to kneel before Christ outside of Mass 
is a secondary purpose; but not unim- 
portant nor to be neglected. 

We visit the Blessed Sacrament not be- 
cause Our Lord is lonely—which He 
is not—but to recall the graces we have 
received at Holy Mass, to renew our de- 
sire to offer up our lives and our bodies 
in union with the sacrifice of His life 
and His body. We come to God’s tent to 
praise Him for His wondrous works. Or 
we come to ask in our need. Sometimes 
we come full of words to kneel in His 
presence, sometimes with nothing to say. 
We just kneel before Christ’s tent in 
silence. It is good to be here. 
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Ernie and Harry were older than I was. I 


wanted, more than anything else, to be their friend 


4y Richard Salfrvan 


Like any responsive individualist, I ran 
away half dozen 
times before I was ten years old. I did 


from home a good 


it only when things got too much for 
me around. the and it 
necessary to assert my own individuality. 
Usually There 
individuality 
edge of the old 


west side of town. 


house seemed 


I didn’t go far. Was one 


time, though, when my 


carried me out to the 
on the 
bleak 
with the dusk coming on 
leaves of the hickory 
rattling in an unholy sort of 


hickory CTOVe 


The day was and windy, a raw 
October day 


fast and the trees 


and 
back 


way; 
then it began to rain. I scooted 
that day in a hurry. 
Sometimes 
back home so 
didn’t know I'd 
the whole fierce gesture sputtered out. 
To tell my mother at five o’clock that 
I'd run away at four was desolation and 
defeat: for she 
while she received me 
My mothe1 


home 
when I ran away I was 


soon that my mothe 


been gone. That way 


laughed 
back with 
was a tricky woman. She 
caught on to me sometimes when I 
Once when I 
three quarters 


always only 


a hug. 


least expected her to. 
ran away for not over 
what I was 


back she 


hiding on me in the sewing room closet, 


of an hour, she intuited 


up to; so when I came was 
and I ran through the house from room 
floor like a wild boy 
I thought I was an 
absolute orphan until she finally came 


out; and 


to room on every 
screeching for her. 


while she was consoling my 


desperation I sobbed out a proper piece 
mind for the trick she’d 
played on me. But she only murmured, 


ot my mean 


with love: “Now, now, that was just 


to show you!” 

She had a way of topping my gestures 
and capping my most cunning remarks. 
Now ] 


can sec 


have come to a proper age, I 
that she had a considerable in- 
dividuality of her own. And our natures 
together, through it all. 


when I ran away 


got on fine 
Once from home— 


indignant at whatever it 


time 
but still prudent, not intending too pro- 
longed a trip—I happened to head 
past the Brill’s house. It was just a few 
blocks down the 


There 


was that 


street from our house. 
were two Brill 


I liked to think. 


erammar 


friends of 
We went to the 

Ernie 
couple of years older than I, and Harry 
was Way up in 


boys, 
mine, 
school. 


samc was a 


the glories of eighth 
big vellow-haired 
boy with a bull neck; he was the full- 
back on the Badger football team, and 
I admired him profoundly. 
wizened and 
thick, eyes 
loomed like misty, blue marbles; he and 


erade. Harry was a 


Ernie was 
behind his 


glasses his 


smallboned; 
steel-rimmed 


Harry both boasted of his having been 
a premature 
proud as 


and Harry 


this 


baby: was as 
marvel, which 
and the whole neighborhood— 
people my that 
mystified. 


“When 


Ernie of 
had me 


age, 


is—completely 


this boy here was born,” 











I arched back. He was over me, murmuring, 


“No, farther back. Wait now. There!” 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
CHARLES MAZOUJIAN 
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Harry would say, putting his hand on 
Ernie’s shoulder—they 
one another—“he 


were devoted to 
could fit in a cigar 
box.” 

Ernie in a cigar box all 
right, but I didn’t catch the connection 


I could see 


between cigar boxes and the prestige 
which the attached to 
Ernie’s prematurity. Once I asked them 
some Harry 


Brills obviously 
vague questions, and 
shouted me down scornfully. 

“It means early, you little fool! Go 
home and _ ask 
early baby is!” 

So I asked my Harry 
had told me to; and my father—who was 
shaving at the time in his droopy pa- 
jama with his  ivory-handled 
straight razor, standing in front of the 
huge, white Uncle 
George, the plumber—or domestic en- 
himself—had 
insisted on installing in our bathroom— 
my father gave a little fidget and nicked 
himself on the wing of the nostril. But 
he had as 
mother, or even 
reached for the stick of caustic to wipe 
back the quick red bead of blood he 
said: 

“Son, we'll have to have a little talk 
one of these days. Now why don’t you 
go downstairs and get outside of 
breakfast?” 

We had the little talk, my father and 
I, but this isn’t the time to expand 
upon that. What I mean to suggest now 
is only that the mysterious prematurity 
of Ernie Brill—along with his gift for 
comic imitations; for he could mimic 
brilliantly the walk and talk of all the 
elders of our third Ward—made me, at 
an early and susceptible age, his fol- 
Jower and his victim. 
charming personality. His brother was 
a hero. I was the admirer of them both 
that summer morning when I stopped 


your old man what an 


father, because 


pants 


washbowl that my 


gineer, as he advertised 


much individuality as my 


myself; and as he 


your 


He was an utterly 


at their house on one of my periodic 
flights from home. 

The Brill brothers were not waiting 
for me, personally, I’m sure; they were 
set for anybody who came along, with 
their plans made. They always 
planning things ahead of time and then 
working them out together. I have men- 
tioned the fact that they were devoted 
brothers. In_ their they en- 
joyed the kind of artful superiority an 


were 


devotion 


alliance always has over a single power. 


Ernie came out into his front yard 
that morning as I swung down the side- 
walk, indignant and sultry over the 


hideous conditions at home which had 
made me, so young, so valiant, and so 
worthy, set out to front the wide world 
sans parents, sans understanding, sans 
everything. I had not intended to stop 


at the Brill’s. But Ernie stopped me, 


his eyes blurred soft behind his smeary 
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thick glasses. He stopped me by hold- 
ing out his right palm, with a_ nickel 
lying it in, gray, with the buffalo up. 

“You want to make five cents?” he 
asked me, confidentially, like a friend. 

At the moment of course I needed 
money. But I was not prepared to sell 
myself into crime or infamy. 

“What for?’ I asked Ernie. 

He jerked his head. “Come on around 
here.” 

He started for his own back vard, but 
after five or six steps he 
glanced up and down the quiet street 
suspiciously, and then beckoned me on. 
There was a high air of mystery in all 
his proceedings, and I was caught by it. 


st »pped, 


Half-way down the side of his house, 
just where the taped-up, old, gray, rub- 
hose lay coiled under the 
outside water tap, he halted. 


“Now this is just between us,” he said, 


ber garden 


in a conspiratorial sort of way, yet still 
with a tentative air, as if he 
quite sure of me. 

“Oh, yes!” I was eager. But then I 
“Isn't Harry in on it? 


weren't 


wondered. 

“Don’t 
don’t even speak to him any more!” 
Ernie spat into the exact center of the 
hosecoil, viciously. 

He simply bowled me over. We were 
out in the back yard before I could even 
begin to ask him Harry 
had ever broken apart. 

“T don’t want to talk about it,” Ernie 
said. 


mention his name to me! I 


how he and 


He was rolling up a newspaper 
into a kind of funnel shape. I had al- 
ways liked the Brills’ back yard. There 
were a couple of BB-peppered targets 
nailed to the back fence, with Miss 
Bond's old, unpainted barn rearing up 
golden-brown beyond; and on each side 
a thick lilac hedge. The whole yard was 
closed in; it had something private 
about it. Our yard stretched out. wide 
open and sideways so that everybody 
could see you from everywhere. 

“Now watch 
and | 


me,” Ernie was saying, 
paid close attention. He had 
stuck the cone of newspaper down the 
front of his pants. He loosened his belt 
a notch, widened the mouth of the news- 
paper funnel, and then, spreading his 
legs, bending his knees a little, he tilted 
his head back and arched his spine. 
“Watch this now!” he cried—and he 
put the nickel he had showed me flat 
forehead. Teetering backward, 
he made low effort; 
then he suddenly flipped his head for- 
ward and the _ nickel slid 
clicked on his glasses and bounced past 


on his 
noises signifying 


down and 


his chest to the grass. 

“It’s never been done!” cried Ernie. 
“They've been trying it for centuries 
and nobody yet has ever done it!” He 
picked up the nickel, and, grinning, 


shook his head at me. “You see what 


the idea is? You have to drop the nick 
into the funnel. Oh, it 
but—” 

We were standing just behind }j 
house, and from a_ whit 
framed open white 
were billowing out. I thought I gy 
somebody moving fast behind the cy 
tains. “Is Harry in there?” 


looks easy 


above us 
window 


I Whispere 


to Ernie, almost instinctively taking hj 


side in the brotherly feud. 

“Harry’s downtown getting new ligh 
bulbs.” 

“T thought I saw—” 

“Look” said Ernie, “do you want t 
try this and win the nickel or not? | 
thought from your build and the wy 
dodge at pom-pom-pullawy 
that you might be the only one in thi 
whole neighborhood that could do jt 
But I can get Denny Hooper over her 
in five minutes—” 


you’ can 


Denny Hooper was a_ poor little & 
ficiency whose head was dented in o 
like a saucer. It is to ow 
neighborhood’s credit that we were al 
indulgent about generall\ 
But to be compared to him in any son 


one side 


very him 
of feat of physical or mental proficienc 
was insulting; and I had been this da 
already under a burden of indignatior 
Besides, I knew I was good at pon 
pom-pullaway, and it is always pleasan 
to have one’s talents recognized. 

“IT bet you I can do it,” I told Eri 

“Only one try,” he said. 

“But I get the nickel if I do it?” 

“What did I tell you? I think you ma 
be the one!” 

I took the rolled-up newspaper he wa 
handing me; I stuck the small end o 
the roll down past my belt buckle. 

“Loosen your belt.” 

I loosened my belt; I poked out 
bigger opening at the top of the pape 
funnel. 

“Only one try,” said Ernie. 

‘“‘Three.” 

“One try is the rule. But now I'll gv 
you some help. I had the sun in mi 
eyes. Here, you get in the shade.” Ht 
led me up close to the house, faced mt 
up to the open window. I reached {o1 
the nickel. 

“Lean back,” he said. “I'll put ito 
your forehead when you're in position 

I arched back and teetered. He wa 
over me, murmuring. “No, no, farther 
back. Wait now. There!” His thum! 
and -fingers flicked over my forehea 
I felt the hard rim of the coin; al 
then just as he flipped it out hard an 
flat I felt from my navel to my knees 
a great, cold splash of abundant wale 

I was quick enough to see Harn 
whisking the pail from which he! 
doused me back behind the billowi 
curtains; I even saw the look on Harty: 


face: it was a look of elation. Em 
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skipping half a dozen steps away from 
me, had the same look. I let out a 
wail. My pants were soaked, in a most 
embarrassing way. But that was nothing 
to the shock of the betrayal by friends. 
[ran like a howling idiot for home, and 
all the time 1 was sobbing out to my 
mother the indignities the Brills had 
perpetrated upon me, I never once 
thought of my earlier intention of run- 
ning away from home at all. 

My mother was sweetly sympathetic. 
“They're too old for you,” she told me; 
and after I got into dry pants again 
she gave me—of all things—a nickel. 

I went outside into the summer morn- 
ing of sun and blowy, white clouds 
across a blazing, blue sky, and I stood 
under the old crab-apple tree in our 
side yard a while, looking up at the 
rusty, little, gray-green leaves and the 
knobs of forming fruit, and I remem- 
bered the scattered, swinging blossoms 
in patches here and there a few weeks 
back; and I felt myself the tried man 
who had come through treason into af- 
fluence. In my dry pants, I set off down 
the street to the candy store. 

There were in those days candy stores 
adjacent to all 
points. The one I went to was known as 


immediately starting 
Mrs. Murphy’s, two blocks down another 
from the Brills’. It 
was a dim, low extension on the front 
Durkee school, 
where I'd gone to kindergarten. The 


compass-bearing 


fa house across from 


house was set on a grass terrace: five 
steep concrete steps led up to the front 
door of the candy store projection; and 
that I think of it in 
there was never a. Mrs. 
Murphy: there was only a waddling, 


-oddly, now 
retrospect 


old, wheezy, fat man in felt slippers who 
must have been Mr. Murphy. And this 
morning, when I went up the concrete 
steps and entered the internal murk to 
the tinkle of the springing bell over the 
door, it was this silent, slippered old 
man who glumly sold me my five penny 
apiece packages of candy cigarettes. 
There was something unspeakably re- 
assuring about mouthing one of these 
deceptive pink-tipped  sugar-sticks: you 
were a marked fellow when you stood 
noticeably on a street corner with one 
between yoyr lips; for the passers-by, 
you thought, surely could never dis- 
tnguish between pink stain or live fire 
at the tip; and whatever they finally 
decided, they must be impressed. I went 
out of Mrs, Murphy’s that day with five 
packs of modest shockers to society. 
Outside the candy store door stood 
Emie Brill, on roller skates, waiting. 
“l could have killed Harry,” he told 
me, humbly. “I told him so, too!” He 
turned away. “How was I to know he'd 
doa thing like that?” he said, holding 
out his hand, in which the old familiar 


TRANSMUTATION 


(Through A Saint Teresa Stained Glass Window) 


Teresa, robed in heaven’s silks, 

Is leaning from translucent clouds 

Done in flamingo pink in the tender manner 
Of Pietro Torrigiano. Her ear is bent 

To echoes of arrested music 

Skyward beamed in cobalt ravs 

From pious little bells that clap 

About her in looped garlands. 

At her feet the placid waterfowl 

Dip drooping beaks upon a burnished pool 
Where lily petals float upon the sky’s 


Reflection. 


Between the lead rim of the quarterfoils, 
One sees the clear eyes of Avila’s saint 
Forever lifted in Love’s contemplation, 
And sunlight trilling through the wide ellipse 


Of deep cerulean glass 


Between her curved, black lashes. 

And if, on some tomorrow, from a pre-dawn chill, 
The brash and turbulent glare 

Of loosed atomic fission will blaze through 


Her tranquil gaze, it will appear 
! gS PI 


In just as pure, and as serene, a blue. 


GEMMA D’AURIA 





nickel lay gray, with the Indian side up 
now. “You can have this if you want it.” 

“No,” I said. I handed him a package 
of cigarettes. “Here, if you didn’t 
mean it.” 

I saw how basely I had misjudged 
him, and when he looked concernedly 
at the four packs of cigarettes I. still 
clutched, I thrust another one at him. 
It felt beautiful not to have been be- 
trayed, 

And then, just as Ernie was taking 
the second package of Harry 
with a 
out- 


candy, 
came skating down the 
him 


street, 
big grin on and _his 
stretched. 

“Am cried, 
ignoring Ernie but putting his strong 
big hands on my shoulders. “This guy, 
this double-crosser’”’—he scowled at Ernie, 
who surprisingly giggled and then skated 
away. “He’s no brother of mine,” said 
Harry, still with 
benevolence, toward me. “He told me 
he’d have Denny Hooper up to the 
window this morning. I want to apolo- 
gize. That’s how it happened that I 


arms 


I glad to see you!” he 


scowling, but now 


—” he broke off, and turned away. “But 
you'll never believe me!” 
a kind of anguish. 


he cried, in 


I was too moved for words. I gave 
him a pack of candy cigarettes. Then, 
remembering that I had given the 
packs, I gave 
thanked me, 
He skated off, in the same di- 
rection Ernie had taken. 

I walked 
remaining white candy sticks. 
notice that I 
way. My 


treacherous Ernie two 
Harry 


humbly. 


another one. He 


home, sucking one of my 
Nobody 
seemed to was smoking 
on the mother was in the 
kitchen shaking out the coffee grounds 
from the percolator into the sink when 
I got there. She didn’t notice that I 
was smoking, either. I told her all that 
word for word; and 
I justified Harry Brill and Ernie Brill, 
quoting words out of their own mouths. 

“Come 


had happened, 


mother; and 
she scooped me into a hug. She smelled 


here,” said my 
of flour and floor wax and of the per- 
fume my father had given her at Easter, 
which she kept in its little bottle on 
the middle shelf of her dressing table, 

“Ah, you little fool!” said my mother, 
cuddling me. “You'll learn!” 

At least a few times afterward I ran 
away again, temporarily. But then I was 
young. And my mother was wrong. I 
did learn. 


never 
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if t never fails. 


Just when you think you've heard the 
ultimate in stupidity, something arrives 
to top it. 

The bicycle rage of the 1890’s, for in- 
stance, was said to be “destroying” the 
cigar industry. 

When radio began growing in popu- 
larity in the early 1920's, it was regarded 
as something akin to black magic in 
many quarters. People pleaded with 
new- 
fangled” thing as the work of the devil. 


Many claimed it gave them no rest day 


the government to outlaw the 


or night, that their false teeth acted as 
their 
abuzz with voices and music. 


receivers and kept heads con- 
tinually 
Farmers insisted its magnetism drove 
livestock crazy, seriously interfered with 
the egg output of their chickens, and so 
on and so on. 

Now TV, which so far has been held 
responsible for the rise in juvenile de- 
illiteracy, the 
families, fires, and what not, is up for 


another blast. 


linquency, break-up of 


his time it’s being blamed for the 
rocket misfires that have taken place at 
Cape Canaveral—for fully half, if you 
will. 

The charge, which swept the broad- 
casting industry and left it stunned and 
wondering what will happen next, was 
credited to a “New Orleans TV execu- 
tive who prefers to remain unidenti- 
fied.” It explained that interference by 
commercial video signals has exploded 
our — space missiles 


knocked 


every two—and mentioned that “positive 


prematurely or 
them off course—one out of 
proof” had been supplied by “unim- 


+0 


peachable authorities” close to the rocket 
projects. 

The whole ridiculous affair wasn’t 
worth checking but, unfortunately, it 
seemed necessary. So, wearily, the De- 
fense Dept. was contacted for an official 
and/or complete 
which was made through Major W. T. 
Coleman, chief information officer for 
the Air Research and Development 
Command. 


explanation denial, 


\bsolutely nothing to it, said Major 
Coleman, whose Command keeps all rec- 
ords of all firings at Cape Canaveral. 

Not a single case of interference by 
radio or TV signals. 

Ho hum. 


Palmer in Profile 


\ big star today, due to be one of the 
tomorrow—that’s Bud Palmer, 
handsome radio and TV sportscaster, 
seen and heard on the Friday night 
Fight Beat and other top-rated programs. 

Even though Palmer’s 
ability 


biggest 


professional 
and personal graciousness and 
charm didn’t attract wide attention until 
fairly recently, he is a veteran sports au- 
thority and broadcasting personality. 

\ native of Hollywood, Palmer is the 
son of a movie idol of a generation ago. 
\s a youngster, he attended Phillips 
Exete later Princeton U 
where he was All-America in three dif- 
ferent sports. 


\cademy, 


\ graceful, agile but re- 
laxed 6-6, Bud was a Navy flier during 


and Television 


Jack Sterling, star of WCBS early-morning show, 






in favorite role of husband and father 


World War II, later played pro basket 
ball with the New York Knickerbocker 
and captained the team his last tw 
years. 

In radio and TV since 1949, Palmer 
also owns a motion picture firm, fo 
which he produces sports features. 

The main thing, though, is that he’ 
every bit as nice as he looks. 


Another Nice Guy 

Leo Durocher has retracted his “nic 
guys always wind up last’ statement 
many times since he first made it years 
and years ago. It would have been better 
if he’d never said it, 
true in the least: Nice guys always wil 
up first—one way or another. 


too, since it isn 


Sportscaster Bud Palmer is prool 0 
this—not that right-thinking people nee 
Jack Sterling, well 
known early morning riser on WCBS 
flagship station of the CBS radio net 
work. 

Sterling, formerly program manager # 
Chicago’s station WBBM, is current! 
year in the spot 
formerly occupied by Arthur Godires 
To mark the anniversary, Sterling ™ 
cently published his autobiography, 4 
breezy, humorous account of his life ane 
career titled So Early in the Morning 
Naturally, the accent is on his expel 
ences as a 6 to 9 a.m., NYT, radio staf. 
His favorite role, however, is that @ 
husband and father. 


proot —and so is 


observing his tenth 


ND FLIES 
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won series deserving of 


1ES HIGH—Lion hunting is one of 
any of Huckleberry Hound (above) 
Emmy Award 


HEROES—Tom Tryon and Robert Loggia, 
Dimey stars (above, right) are bigger 
Dovey Crockett, say trend watchers 


At forty-two, one of the most success- 
ful and secure performers in broadcast- 
ing, the personable Sterling insists he’s 
oe of the happiest men in the world. 
Nice going, nice guy. 


Once Over Lightly 


No doubt about it, this is the year to 
drive columnists and critics berserk, this 
oe at any rate. Just when I feel about 
to atch up on reviews of regular en- 
tries, along comes a whole new batch 
ad, on top of that, a flock of spec- 
uculars. No hard feelings, though, just 
» the networks, et al., keep them com- 
ing—in quantity, because I’m convinced 
uantity and more quantity eventually 
vill result in more and more quality. 
The Dean Martin Show, on NBC-TV, 
with Bing Crosby and Phil Harris, was 
igood one, I thought, and it certainly 
wamped the opposition in the ratings. 
Dean was roundly and soundly rapped 
utrward for repeated references to his 
fondness for spirituous liquids and, 
vhile this isn’t recommended per se and 
generally, some performers can get away 
with it just as Jack Benny gets away 
with his penuriousness pose. And Dean 
Martin is one of them. With him, it’s 
‘comic device, although only one facet 
t the easy-going, completely relaxed, 
Ethe-cuff character he presents to the 
public, Anyhow, I 


thought his show a 
400d one: 


informal, funny, and _taste- 
luly tuneful, 

Sid Caesar’s subbings for Dinah Shore 
ve been 
rood 


too, and it’s 
to see this unusually gifted comic 
ad mimic again doing what he does 


outstanding, 
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IN THE OPEN—Rush Williams and Marya Stevens 
of Albanian Underground in Behind Closed Doors, 
Naval 


Adm. Zacharias, 













left) are members 
series based on 


former Intelligence head 












NIPPONESE “GREAT’’—(Above, on left) Sessue Hayakawa, great 
Japanese actor who has become one of the newest favorites of 
American televiewers, in scene from recent Wagon Train episode 


TOPS WITH YOUTH—According to recent surveys, CBS Radio's 

Metropolitan Opera series is attracting many teen-aged _listen- 

ers. Soprano Roberta Peters (above) is a_ special favorite 
best. As in the past, however, his ma- “Eileen,” and Sydney Chaplin, as “Bob 
terial needs strong, tough editing. Baker,” the latter’s boy friend. 
Borge’s “‘Fourth’? Half In Brief 

Victor Borge’s fourth, hour-long spe- Lawrence Welk, launching another 

cial for CBS-TV was very much like the nation-wide teen talent hunt, asks all 
first three, in which he mixed nonsense ambitious youngsters to contact him in 
gags with serious music, sassed the care of ABC-TV, Hollywood. Kirk 
studio audience, and took startling Douglas to invest about $5,000,000 in a 
liberties with the sponsor’s product. _ tele-series based on his film, The Vikings. 
Whether by choice or not I know not, Margaret Truman’s NBC contract, 


but he also kept references to his poul- 


try farm and other enterprises to a 
minimum. This was in direct contrast to 
his appearance on Arthur Godfrey’s 


early morning show, which he managed 
to make one, long, nauseating plug—for 
Victor Borge. 

Art Carney, who’s easily as popular 
with viewers as Borge, if for different 
reasons, didn’t do as well with his hour- 
long special on ABC-TV, an adaptation 
of Prokofiev’s work that was titled Art 
Carney Meets Peter and the Wolf. The 
only “live” an otherwise all- 
puppet (creations of puppeteers 
Bil Baird), Carney did 
best that virtually handcuffed 
him except for one sequence: his charm- 
little dance Paul 
Weston’s arrangements did justice to the 


actor in 
cast 
Cora 


and his 


in a role 


ing with two rabbits. 


original Prokofiev themes, but Ogden 
Nash’s lyrics were strictly mediocre. 
Another popular favorite, Rosalind 


Russell, scored in a two-hour version of 
her earlier Broadway hit, Wonderful 
Town, on CBS-TV. Featured with Miss 
Russell, as the sensible, literary-minded 
“Ruth,” were Jacquelyn McKeever, who 
played her younger, prettier sister, 


a ten-year deal originally, has expired 
and won't be renewed so she'll free- 
lance. Lucille Ball and Desi Arnaz 
to Alaska to film spectacular. ; 
Richard Boone’s CBS-TV click, Have 
Gun, Will Travel, now a CBS radio 
feature starring John Dehner. . . . In- 
dustry toppers estimate sponsors will 
spend $1,500,000,000 on TV during 
1959 with the accent on “soap operas,” 
relaxed, “easy sell” personalities (like 
Jack Paar) and kiddie shows. Red 


Skelton’s road show, The Clown and the 


Baton, a smash everywhere. Orchestra 
leader David Rose is “the Baton” of the 
title. ... Jack Benny is telling pals he’s 


through as a TV regular and will only 


do guest appearances next season. 


Shirley Temple’s Storybook series be- 
gins a re-run on ABC-TV Jan. 5. The 
series’ fate on NBC-TV, which showed 
the original eleven installments, is un- 
decided as of now The FCC is 
probing those anti-Catholic spot an- 
nouncements aired on certain California 
radio — stations. Several influential 
Protestant denominations are backing 
the Catholic protests. 
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WOoMAY, is 


What is UNICEF? 


I THINK ALL OF US take organizations—local, national, 
or international—for granted. Only when an adverse story, 
which sounds as if it might be true, comes to our attention 
do we feel uneasy. In such cases, it is a good idea to find out 
In such a frame of mind, I 


have been reading up on the works of UNICEF. I set my- 


whether it is rumor or reality. 
self to look up its history and activities. I learned a great 
deal. 

Set up in 1946 by the UN, it was primarily intended to help 
children in war-devastated countries; two years later it added 
1953 it 
Today eighty-five govern- 
ments contribute to its upkeep, with the United States the 
largest donor and the backbone of the 


emergency relief for Palestine refugee children. By 
had become a permanent activity. 


organization. It is 
devoted exclusively to child welfare and protection of chil- 
dren from hunger and disease; it supplies medical material 
and equipment, as well as insecticides; it gives powdered milk 
to combat malnutrition. 

Its aid is entirely outside the realm of politics and with no 


This 


no political opinions 


regard for race, nationality, creed, o1 political beliel 


is logical, since children per se have 


but do have two things in common: they need food and they 


need care in illness. And they need a third thing, intangible 


but powerful: they need to know they are loved by being 
cared for 


UNICEI 


nations: it meets twice a year. 


is governed by an executive board of twenty-six 
It co-operates with a country 
only when the government of that country requests its help; 
even then the government must contribute an equal amount. 
Some give twice as much. Ninety per cent of the work is in 
long-range programs and in three departments: disease con- 
trol, maternal and child welfare, child nutrition. The rest 
goes to meet emergencies or the care of Palestine 


Almost 


mothers are 


children. 


forty million children and nursing 
1956. for 
has this record: fifteen million children vaccinated 


killer” 


four million receiving milk, plus emergency 


pregnant and 
benefiting directly from its program: 
instance 
against TB—‘“the silent eleven million protected 
against malaria 


rations for two million mothers and children. 
What UNICEF Does 


PHE IMMEDIATE ‘help is valuable and necessary, but it is 
the long-range First, 


malarial eradication, which includes control of such diseases 


objectives which are most important 


too as leprosy and yaws. Infected areas are cleared and then 


used for growing crops. In one locale, where three-fourths 


of the children were malarial, today the land is being tilled 


by resettled refugee families, and there is a 96 per cent drop 


in the plague 

Second objective is child nutrition. The greatest help for 
this has been the cost-free dried milk from the U.S. surplus; 
this our country gives to UNICEF as well as to nongovern- 


mental agencies. The greatest mortality rate is between one 
and six years, due chiefly to protein deficiencies in the diet. 


Today, milk-drying plants are being developed in various 


“Bid 


by KATHERINE BURTON 


countries so that they can process their own; in India, fori, 
stance, buffalo milk is used. 

Third objective is maternal and child welfare, which jp 
cludes training native personnel to take over eventually, 

In all these works, voluntary agencies aid and are aided 
In many areas governments rely heavily on religious missions 
both Protestant and Catholic, for help in carrying out the 
work. Letters from Catholic missions show the harmom 
which exists. Mission schools in Honduras, programs to a 
sist leprosy control in Africa, rural medical stations in South 
America, and many others receive help. From India, a Do 
minican Sister writes, “I have no words to thank you for 
From Pakistan a hos 
pital in charge of religious asks for a full case of soap: “Sine 
the children and mothers have taken to cleanliness, mam 
ugly sores have stopped and the mentality is more according 
to our century. Please—an extra case of triple sulpha. Do not 
consider us rude. We ask without pride.” From Holy Famih 
Hospital in India, in charge of the Medical Mission Sister 
come thanks and the final phrase: “Hurrah for UNICEF!” 

\s for individual thanks, here is one: “I am ignorant t 
a Philippine mother, holding up her health 
baby, which the year before had been almost dead, “but m 
heart is thanking.” 


the medicines. May God reward you.” 


write,” said 


Who Helps UNICEF? 


ALL THESE GREAT and far-reaching efforts come entireh 
from contributions—the large ones, of course, from gover 
ments, but the individual ones are important too. In th 
United States, with its flair for drawing children into causts 
the trick-or-treat program at Hallowe’en has made childrer 
conscious that they too are helping. ‘Two pennies will ba 
a baby in Africa a glass of milk,” said one very small witcha 
my door, dropping the coins carefully into her bag. 

The contributions are from many sources, ranging right 
up to the late Pope, who for six years made vearly gifts 0 
one thousand dollars to UNICEF. The last came in 
a letter from the Vatican: tl 
Pope was sending this in testimony of his “unchanging inte 


month before his death, with 


est in the Fund’s work and his desire that it continue ! 
progress and expand.” 

In my search for Catholic 
Catholic organizations 
among them the World Union of Catho 
Women’s Organizations. I learned that this group ina! 
cent statement spoke of UNICEF as “rolling back fronue 
of hunger 


connections with UNICEF 
learned that six have consultat 


status with it, 


. the future will open up new areas of co-oper 
tion in this common cause.” 

As for myself, if I had any doubts about this organizatl 
its necessity in the face of the appalling fact that two-thirds 
of the world’s children lack enough food, shelter, and prot 
tion has done away with those doubts. It is true one Wal 
to be reassured that money given goes where it should- 
this case to the world’s children whose lives come aheaé 
There is no need for Catholics to wor 
In its giving, there is no trick. There 


the world’s politics. 
about UNICEF 
only treat for the world’s children. 
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During the recent world tour of Brit- 
t's Queen Mother, thirty-eight-year-old 
‘itiam Francis Quinn, newly-installed 


syvernor of Hawaii, found himself un 


\pectedly monopolizing the spotlight 
international attention at her expense. 
En route to Australia, the Queen 
lother’s plane touched down at Hono- 
lu, and Quinn, true to protocol, 
shed to the airport to meet her. It 
8 then only four-thirty in the morn- 
and a steady rain was falling. With 
pial Hibernian gallantry, he opened 
umbrella to shield the royal guest. 
Mortunately, the wind that came up 


HAWAII'S 


AMERICAN 


, GOVERNOR 


suddenly in short, gusty bursts forced 
him to tilt the umbrella to protect her. 
When the pictures appeared in the 
papers, it looked as if the Queen Mother 
were braving the elements alone and 
Quinn, umbrella to head, were standing 
unscathed. 
Doing the unusual comes naturally 
to Quinn. \ smiling, well proportioned 
six-footer, he owes the fact that he is in 
politics to the late Father Daniel Lord, 
S. J. Quinn’s early inclination was to 
Father Lord talked 
him into studying law and paved the 
wav for his emergence into the inter- 


become an actor. 


by CHARLES OXTON 


The smiling governor 


of Hawaii is an 
American Catholic 


—William Quinn 


Photo by Werner Stoy 


Camera Hawaii 


national spotlight as the twelfth—and 


youngest—governor in Hawaii's history. 

Like many of the Islands’ inhabitants, 
Quinn immigrated from the American 
mainland. He was born in Rocheste1 
N. Y., on July 13, 1919, the middle child 
of three Charles Alvin 
When he 
was four, the Quinns moved to St. Louis 

During his undergraduate days at St. 
Louis University, Quinn made no secret 


youngsters ol 
Quinn and Elizabeth Dorrity 


of his ambition to become an actor. 
One of those who watched his budding 
career with Father Lord. 


Some of Fr. Lord’s plays and musicals 


interest was 
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eal 


served as vehicles for Quinn's talent 


One day, shortly after graduating 
suonIna Clim laude from the university, 
Quinn approached Fr. Lord to ask his 
e 


advice about making acting his life’s 


work 

“You're a natural tor the theater, 
Bill.” Fr. Lord told him, frankly. “But 
why confine yourself? I think you've 


got the makings of a crackerjack atto1 
ney. You could make your living as a 
lawver and still keep up your theaten 
work on the side—for pleasure and _ re- 
laxation.”’ 

Wisely, Quinn accepted the advice 
In the fall of 1940, he went to Harvard 
Law School, where he stayed for a yeai 
and a half. Early in 1942, he quit Han 
vard to enlist in the Navy as an ensign. 
Almost four years to the month later, 
after service as an operations officer in 
the Okinawa, 
dozen othe 


Solomons, and a_ halt 
Pacific campaigns, he re 
turned to civilian life with the reserve 


rank ol 


Ironically, during these four years he 


lieutenant commander. 


vot to visit Hawaii exactly twice and 
then for only thirty-six hours. “I saw 
practically nothing of my future home,” 
he recalls 

During the war, while home on leave, 
he married his childhood companion, 
Nancy Witbeck, with his long-time 
friend, Father Wilfred Mallon, S.]., 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences 
at St. Louis University, performing the 
ceremony. 


In February, 1946, returned 
to Harvard Law School. A vear later he 


eraduated 


Quinn 


wondering where he should 
hang out his shingle. He got the answe1 
he was seeking from Garner Anthony, a 
former Attorney General of Hawaii. who 
happened to be in Massachusetts at the 
time looking for young lawyers to  staft 
his law firm in Honolulu. 

The dean of the law school submitted 
Anthony as a likely 
The offer that Anthony made, 
through an intermediary, was so much 
better than anything Quinn was likely 
to get in the United States that he found 
it impossible to reluse. 


Quinn’s name to 


prospec « 


Later, he and 
Anthony got together and hit it. off 
\pril, 1947. the Quinns 
sailed for Hawaii with their three small 


children, Billy, Steven, and Timothy. 


famously. In 


Almost from the start Quinn’s flair 
for the dramatic marked him as a man 
to watch. In court, his ability to endow 
his cases with high drama caught the 
ittention of those assigned to the legal 
beat. In 1949, without fully intending 
to, Quinn found himself projected into 
the political spotlight. O. P. Soares, his 
opposing attorney in one particularly 
big case and a chairman of the Hawaiian 
Republican Central Committee, sud 


a4 


denly found himself in a dilemma on 
the eve of a Lincoln Day dinner when 
the principal speaker had to default. 
Surprisingly, Soares turned to the op- 
position for help. He asked Quinn to 
deliver the major address and Quinn, 
not too surprisingly, accepted. The 
speech proved to be just what the doc- 
tor ordered, and overnight Quinn found 
himself accepted by the top political 
leaders as prime material for future 


party roles. 


Despite this new facet of his career, 
Quinn kept both feet planted firmly on 
the ground. He refused to be stampeded. 
He remained an active member of Holy 
Koko Head on the 
island of Oahu and became an eagerly 
sought-after speaker at Holy Name ral 
lies and other church-organization func- 
tions. 


Trinity parish at 


To round out his schedule, the advent 
of three more litthke Quinns kept him 
busy with all the household chores a 
father knows only too well. First, baby 
Christopher was born. Five years lates 
a daughter, Cecile. came. Last year, 
right after his appointment by President 
little Mary 
\ppropriately, the 
“Kaiulani” was a gesture of respect and 


Eisenhower as governor, 


Kaiulani arrived. 
admiration for one of the native Fiawai- 
ian princesses. 

Che impetus that propelled him into 
the governor’s chair happened quite by 
Governor Sam 


chance. King, an old 


war horse of Hawaii politics, found 
himself caught in a cross-current of op 
When the 


sought-after endorsement fon 


posing political opinions. 
another 
term failed to materialize, Quinn be 
came a “peace” candidate, acceptable 
to everyone concerned. 

In August, 1957, his presidential ap 
pointment for a four-year term was con 
firmed by the U.S. Senate. On September 
2, amid typical Hawaiian fanfare and 
pageantry, he was inaugurated at_his- 
toric Iolani Palace. 

For Quinn, the event had more than 
usual significance. It provided him with 
added assurance that all the racial and 
religious minorities in the Islands had 
been molded into one coherent stream. 

One of the strongest arguments Quinn 
has used to advance the territory’s cause 
for statehood since becoming governor 
is the old Revolutionary War rallying 
cry, “No taxation without representa- 
tion.” It may not be generally known, 
but Hawaiians pay the same Federal 
income tax as citizens of New York or 
California, yet they do not have a de- 





California freelance author and former 
scriptwriter, CHARLES OXTON has con- 
tributed to many leading magazines, 
Catholic and secular. 


cisive vote in Congress; they Cannot @ 
aye or nay when new taxes are leyig 

The idea many Americans have thy 
Hawaii has always been part Of oy 
territorial possessions and_ is esting 
to remain that way runs counter to the 
facts. The flags of many nations hy 
flown over the Islands. For a time j 
belonged to the British, beginning wig 
Captain Cook. The Russian flag fig 


over Hawaii in 1815. The French fhe 
went up over Honolulu in 1839 ay 
sritish retumel 


1849. The 
1843. 


again in 
briefly in 


In 1854, the United States entepgy 
It almost consummated, 


the picture. 
treaty of annexation with King Kam 
hameha III. Article I] of the agreemey 
read: “The Kingdom of Hawaii gal 
be incorporated into the  Amerigy 
Union as a State. enjoying the say 
degree of sovereignty as the other state 

The major reason this treaty y 
never finalized was that Congress 4 
layed too long in ratification. The o 
king died and his successor did not cu 
for the proposition. It wasn’t until 18 
that another treaty” of — annexati 
spurred by President Harrison, 4 
drawn up. But Harrison lost the ne 
election and his successor, | Presider 
Cleveland, killed it. In June, 1897 
third treaty of annexation was int 
duced. Helped by the state of affairs 
the Pacific with the advent of the Spa 
ish-American War, Congress approve 
the treaty in 1898. Once approved, hoi 
ever, the idea of statehood apparent 
was forgotten. It took Pearl Harbor 
almost a half century later, to tun 
\merica’s eyes toward Hawaii and mak 
men and women all over the Unite 
States suddenly realize the tremendow 
stake we have in the Pacific. 


Today, under the program of hen 
spheric defense drawn up by the Pe 
tagon, the importance of Hawaii to ou 
national security cannot be overstresse 
Together with Formosa,  Okinaw 
Guam, and the Philippines, Hawa 
forms the outer perimeter of our de 
fensive line. Despite the tragedy 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii remains one ‘ 
our major naval bases in the Pacihi 
Che Department of Defense has gone 0! 
record that “statehood . for Hawa 
would undoubtedly give a considerab 
added measure of strength to the ove! 
all ‘defense . . . in event of an emét 
gency.” 

lo bear the brunt of another totéli 
tarian attack without having the 00! 
solation that they are one with ther 
brothers on the mainland would 
extremely hard for most Hawaiians | 
take. Their sympathies are all with 
Despite the multiplicity of ethnic group 
—Caucasians make up the largest © 
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Eagle Scout Alexander Farm, Cub Scout Garen de 
Weese, Explorer Scout Savage greet the Governor 


hese groups, followed by Japanese, Fili- 
inos, part-Polynesians, — full-blooded 
Polynesians, Chinese, Puerto Ricans, and 
koreans—English is the official language 
the Islands. From a spiritual stand- 
int, Christianity is the religion of the 
werwhelming majority of the people, 
ith Catholics numbering 
ately 25 per cent. 
Governor Quinn 
seatest barrier to 
as been the race issue—the mixture of 
es in our population. “The Catholic 


pproxi- 
Last September, 

“Frankly. the 
Hawaiian statehood 


said, 


iewon this point has been a_ strong 
wint in our fight to enter the Union, 
cause the Church teaches the equal 
ignity and brotherhood of mankind. 
there has been a Catholic contribu- 
on in our fifty-year struggle, this is it.” 
The argument. heard in some quar- 
as, that Hawaii would be a drag on 
best. 
Economically, Hawaii can well afford 
statehood. 


ur economy seems spurious at 


In 1954, one typical year, 
ie annual business turnover amounted 
) $1,468,000,000.. More than half a 
illion dollars was paid out in wages. 
Stoss assessed valuation of real property 
1 the territory was more than one and 
third billion dollars. Sugar producing, 
he biggest industry in the Islands, 
rings in more than $135.000.000 worth 
t revenue each The pineapple 
ndustry is booming—more than seven- 


vear. 


‘een million cases of canned juice and 
ut were produced in one average year. 
‘atte raising is on the upswing. Agri- 
ulture—in the form of coffee, bananas, 
X€, cotton, and potatoes—takes care of 
the needs of the Islands’ population. 
Tourist trade, publicized the world over, 
mngs thousands of visitors to the Is- 
ands each year, 


Photos by Stan Rivera—Camera Hawaii 





attending 





The Governor’s family: Mary, Steven, Ann 
Mrs. Quinn, 


Timothy, 


Thirty-one Congressmen have visited 
the Islands as statehood 
investigating committees; scores of others 
have made their own investigations. The 
Congressional Record on Hawaii State- 


members of 


hood takes up 6.279 pages and_ three 
million words of printed testimony, 
enough for twenty-five novels. Never 


has a territory been more exhaustively 
investigated or so expertly scrutinized 
as to its fitness for statehood. The result: 
most ofhcials feel that unless the reces- 
sion and a combination of world events 
Hawaii will in the 
near future be a full-fledged member of 
the Union. 


decree otherwise, 


Should this come to pass. no one will 
be happier than Governor Quinn. To- 
day, he and his growing family are as 
much a part of the Hawaiian scene as 
if they had lived there all their lives. 
The only change they have made in 


Photo by Mori Yamoda—Camera Hawaii 


Governor Quinn is a devout Catholic. He is shown 
Mass at Cathedral of Our Lady of Peace 


Cecily, 


and Christopher 


Billie Jr., 


their mode of living is to move from 
Holy Trinity Parish on Koko Head to 
Our Lady of Peace. Honolulu’s Cathe- 
dral. a move dictated by the long hours 
Quinn works and the need for him to 
be closer to the governor’s mansion. 
With blunt Quinn 
makes no secret of his religious afhlia- 
tion. An volleyball 
fan, he can be seen taking his “constitu- 


Irish honesty, 


ardent tennis and 
tional” on the Honolulu courts, an un- 
mistakable St. Christopher Medal, gift 
silly, flapping in the 


of son breeze. 


eovernor in recent 


memory. he symbolizes the cause and 


\s much as any 


aspirations ol 
common sense, and good humor would 
them an any 


a people whose courage, 


seem to make asset to 
nation. 

\s long as he is governor, Quinn is 
determined not to let the battle for 
Hawaii’s statehood rest. 
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Worldwide Discipline 


| 7 con f and amazed by some Catholics born to the 
/ ] iD a O ¢ E ) 1? Catholi witl whor 
I wo } no such tl no n Europe as a Precept of the 

ron he went to Mass only when they wanted to. 


Please straighten me out.—M. M., OAKLYN, N. J. 


You need no straightening out. 


Would that 


no converts would “let it go at that.” after 


> 


finishing basic 


instructions. You are much to 


be commended for continuing to widen and 
deepen your knowledge of the Faith. Have the 
discernment to recognize your co-worker as the 
“paper Catholic” he is. As likely as not, he is 


pretending in ordet 





o cover up his own lax 
attitudes and to justify his dislike for “the way 
the Church is run in America.” 

By a Precept or Commandment of the Church, we unde 
stand a law of the Church which has been singled out for 
special emphasis to underscore some of the principal duties 
in the life of a Catholic. The 
Church’s Code of Canon Law, which obliges European as 


laws are to be found in the 


well as American Catholics. You are correct in your impres- 
sion that Catholics throughout the Church Universal are 
obliged to attend Mass and to refrain from servile work on 
Sundays and the specified holydays. to fast and abstain on 
days designated by the Church, to confess at least once a 
vear and to receive the Holv Eucharist during the Easter 
season, to contribute to the support of the Church, and to 
observe the matrimonial laws of the Church. Your co-worker 
needs at least a refresher course in the ABC’s of worldwide 
Catholic practice. 


Air Mail 


I have read that St. Gemma’s letters to her spiritu il direc 
tor at Rome were transported and vered by her guard 
ian angel. But in the pamphlet biography of St. Gemma 
published by THE SIGN, the ne ention of this. Is 


it true or not?—]. S., Webster, MAss 


Che biography you refer to is only a synopsis of St. Gemma’s 
career. The omission of that detail does not imply that it is 
untrue. There is no good reason to doubt the preternatural 
mail service by St. Gemma’s pe rsonal guardian angel. But we 
should remember that the Church does not beatify or can 
onize a saint because of happenings of that kind, no matte 
how unusual or remarkable—not even because of stigmata 
such as characterized St. Gemma The recognition of the 
Church is based upon a person's heroic sanctity The stig 
mata are “miniature” 


wounds resembling the wounds sus 


tained by Christ during His Passion. Without doubt, the 
sufferings endured by St. Gemma because of the stigmata 
were the occasion of very much of her virtue and merit 

As for the 


Gemma, he was typical of the spirit world. The word “angel” 


euardian who ministered to the needs of St 


56 
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indicates his function as a messenger for God. The y 
“spirit” 


indicates his nature. Artists and sculptors dep; 


angels under the appearances of human bodies. At times, 


sacred history records. angels did appear under that guis 
rolled bad 
\nd his countenance was as light 
(Matt. 28:2, 3) Artistic por 


“An angel of the Lord descended from heaven 
the stone and sat upon it 
ning and his raiment as snow.” 
travals to the contrary, there are no baby-sized angels, nord 
angels depend upon wings. Wings are merely symbolic of th 
swiftness of angelic movement. By nature. an angel is ano 
and-out spirit who, for the functioning of his intellect 

free will, does not de pend, as We do. upon the bodily “scouts 


of sight, hearing. or a sense of smell, touch, or taste. 


Boycott 


1 Catholi 
Parenthood 

operation with that group, should we break off socials 
W.C., Cuicaco, [11.. 


friend has a part-time job with the Planne 
Issociation. In view of her disgraceful 


lationships with her? 


Yes. But make it known to her and to others why the sod 


boycott is observed. Otherwise. your sanction would | 


pointless to all concerned. She is seriously out of order o1 


three counts. Regardless of whether her secretarial servi 
is rendered with or without remuneration, she co-operates | 


the promotion of a grave evil: she exposes herself to the i 


fluence of evil propaganda; she scandalizes both Catholic 
and non-Catholics. The need of additional salary from : 


part-time job is no excuse. 


Catholic Schooling 


Just how serious ts the 


their children in a parochial rather than a public sch 


obligation of parents to e 


V.R., LExincton, Ky. 


So serious that in some dioceses neglectlul parents are deni 
sacramental absolution and Christian burial. Sanctions 
that kind are 
sive only by one whose viewpoint is out of Locus. By y 
of sanction. civil courts fine or jail parents who fail to hous 
or feed their children properly. For Jew. Protestant 
Catholic, 
is not normal. ‘The human soul needs the protective shelte 
and the nourishment to be found solely in a religiously bi 
anced education. For that reason, private schools under t 
religious auspices of Protestants and Jews are on the increas 

\ccording to the directives of Pope Leo XIIL and of t 
Phird Council of Baltimore, no parish should be without 
school. 1 xceptions are to be tolerated only as long as circum 
stances make it impossible to maintain such an adjunct t 
the church 
for watering down their obligation. 
Sunday school, weekday released-time classes, Newman Clubs 
and the like are only substitutes for the ideal. Common sens 


Ig 


dictates that although Catholic schooling ts necessary throt 


indeed. severe but would be considered exces 


an education that is even negatively nonreligiow 


Hence parents should beware of flimsy excus 
\rrangements such a 
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ut the elementary grades, it is even more so during the 
«ondary-school-agé bracket. Parents who argue that since 
ihe public school was good enough for them it is good enough 
jor their children, by that very attitude betray that the pub- 
ic school was not good enough. Without the leaven of daily 
ul . . . “ 
religion, teen-agers are the more prone to juvenile delin- 
wency. Next to bad example, the complacency of neglectful 
4 ae . . : 

jarents is the worst form of parental delinquency. 


Marriage “In Christ’ 


What is meant by this wording of a wedding invitation: “the 
marriage in Christ,” of so and so?—J. C., New York, N. Y. 
g 


The Church is often referred to as the Spouse 
of Christ and as our Mother because He so 
loves the Church and has so united Himself to 
her as to beget spiritual children. The Apostle 
Paul compares Christian matrimony to_ this 
union between Christ and the Church: “This 
is a great sacrament, but I speak in Christ and 
in the Church.” (Eph. 5:32.) In detail, he 


— exhorts the Christian wife to be subject to her 


——_——— c 3 2 4 y ji 
husband as the Church is to Christ, and the Christian husband 
love and cherish his wife as Christ does the Church. 


Human or Not? 


How do you explain the events written up in the June 
isue of Reader’s Digest—‘ The House of Flying Objects’-— 
G. G., ASHTABULA, OHIO. 


To date, there has been much surmise but no satisfying 
vlution to the mystery. In any attempt to discover the 
wwe of an extraordinary happening, we must keep in mind 
hat there are three possible agencies—the divine, the angelic, 
hehuman. If an effect be so extraordinary that it can be 
counted for only by divine agency, then it must be 
lasified, for that reason, as supernatural. If an event be 
wch that no human being could bring it about, then we 
we to consider an in-between factor—the spirit world. That 
pe of agency we classify as preternatural. Finally, there 
sthe sort of marvel which can be wrought solely by a 
rely gifted human being. In any such case, no matter 
w relatively wonderful, the agency is merely human and 
ould be classified as natural. 

lt is important to emphasize this threefold classification 
‘wonders and the corresponding threefold classification of 
gencies or causes. More often than not, in attempting to 
assify wonders, people “scramble the labels.” If convinced 
at an extraordinary happening cannot be accounted for 
manly, the event is labeled as supernatural. That kind 
(thinking is thoughtless—it fails to take into account the 
sible in-between agency known as the spirit world, a 
«lor which is neither human nor divine. Whether the 
vents in the “House of Flying Objects” be natural or 
fetermatural in origin, they cannot be classified as super- 
tatural. Why? For the simple reason that it is absurdly 
‘neath the dignity of the Almighty to spend a month 
‘amoment in smashing shampoo bottles, ink wells, bric-a- 
fac, or the like. For the same reason, good angels are to be 
uled out as causal agents. There remain only two possible 
snaés—evil spirits or a human being with rare psychic 
wets of mind over matter. We know that the cause is not 
‘ematural: whether preternatural or natural, we do 
ot know, 

In any consideration of the spirit world, we should 
unediately outrule as unreal the imaginary creatures known 
‘goblins, gnomes, and gremlins, all of which are supposed 





to be at odds with mankind. Much has been written about 
the poltergeist or “noise ghost,” to which are attributed such 
happenings as unexplained sounds of rapping, flying and 
broken objects, and the nerve strain affecting the people 
involved. But it is yet to be proved that the so called 
poltergeist is really a spirit. It is, of course, quite possible 
that such goings-on be the work of a devil—evil spirits who 
really do exist and who divide their hatred between God 
and men. However, so serious an agency as that should be 
proved, not presumed or taken for granted. It should be 
noted that, in this case, the objects hurtled through the air 
and smashed were not confined to religious articles. 

Under the heading of natural causes, two factors are to 
be considered, the one physical, the other psychic. A nearby 
airfield outruled sonic booms, RCA reported negatively as 
to radio waves, electrical engineers detected no extraordinary 
vibration. Parapsychology is a division of psychology which 
investigates psychic phenomena. After a three-day sojourn 
in the “House of Flying Objects,” a specialist in this field 
ventured no pronouncement. However, the theory is held 
by some that there is a rare ability, known as psychokinetic 
power, possessed by children rather than adults, to move 
objects contrary to the laws of gravity. Having conferred 
with a priest who was an on-the-scene observer, we have con- 
cluded that, for quite some time to come, this case will 
continue to be a human mystery. 


No Objection 


Both parents of my Catholic girl friend are non-Catholics. 
May she attend their funeral services in a Protestant 
church?—C. K., Jersey City, N. J. 


There appears to be no objection whatever to her so plan 
ning. It is understood, of course, that she would attend in 
a spirit of filial respect and would take no active part in the 
service. Thus, her presence would not seem to be an en- 
dorsement of a non-Catholic service. Non-Catholics are often 
puzzled—annoyed even—at the aloof attitude of Catholics 
toward non-Catholic religious services. The reason should be 
obvious. Whether Jew, Protestant, or Catholic, a man prays 
as he believes. His prayers are a profession of his faith. For 
that reason, a Catholic cannot pray with a Unitarian, for 
a Unitarian denies the Trinity. Jews deny the divinity of 
Christ: many Protestants doubt it. Many, too, do not believe 
the feasibility of suffrages for a departed soul—the dominant 
purpose of a funeral service. All of which is another way of 
saying that it is unworthy of God and man to suppose that 
one religion is or can be as good as another. 


Priestess: Deaconess 


Why does our Church exclude women from the priesthood 
and not have even deaconesses, as used to be the case?— 
T. A., Tursa City, OKLA. 


A priest is a divinely appointed mediator between God and 
men. Only God can decide upon His own spokesmen from 
among the human family. In neither Old Testament times 
nor New did the Almighty designate women for the office 
of the priesthood. St. Paul expressly forbids women any 
such function. 

In the earliest centuries of the Church, widows and other 
women known as deaconesses were blessed, but never or 
dained. Among their functions was the assisting of women 
at baptism which, in those days, was often by way of im- 
mersion. But as early as the First General Council of the 
Church, in 325, at Nice, abuses were inveighed against, and 
by the eighth century the office was abolished. 
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by RED SMITH 


Sitting in the Turf Club of Hipodromo 
de las Americas, ogling the scenic splen- 
tortilla-fed 
\lsa 
occasional ten pesos (80 cents) on one 
of the beetles that keep Mexican horse 
players as impoverished as their cousins 
above the border, a fellow had to marvel 
at the world that Orville and Wilbur 
have wrought. 

Thanks to that unlikely gadget which 
the Wright 
Dayton 


dors of a movie star named 


Senorita \guirre and investing an 


boys dreamed up in theit 


bicycle shop, the paragraphs 
published in this space last month were 
written in murky Moscow and these are 
composed in Mexico’s capital, where the 
snowy peaks of Popocatepetl and Ixtac- 
cihuatl glisten in summery sunshine. 
This is the first 
twenty-one years, and at every turn there 
that 


A fellow hails a taxi, for example, and 


visit to Mexico in 


are reminders of earlier stay here. 
the meter registers one peso, or eight 
cents, on the flag drop, jumping five 
centavos (two-fifths of a cent) at a time. 
Twenty-one years ago the peso was worth 
28 cents and taxis had no meters. 


You'd hail a cab from the rank along- 


side Alameda Park and say, “Hotel 
Escargot, un peso?” 
“Peso cinquenta,” the driver would 


say, preferring a peso and a half, or 42 


58 


Spring training among the 


cents, to haul four passengers about four 
miles. “No,” you'd insist, “un peso,” and 
later he’d take that 
rather than nothing. 


sooner o1 figure 
The reason for the previous expedi- 
notion cherished by 
Earle, that the lov- 
able Latins below the border would pay 
many pesos to see the Philadelphia Ath- 


tion was a dreamy 
Connie Mack’s son, 


letics take their pre-season exercises 
there in preparation for the pennant 
race of 1937. Some years earlier, Earle 
had toured Mexico with an American 


League all-star team and discovered how 
ardently the natives had embraced base- 
ball. 

What he had failed to realize was that 
the Mexican aficionados were as know- 
ledgeable as they were enthusiastic and 
were not going to pay to see Herman 
Fink pitch under the impression that 
they were watching George Earnshaw. 
\lso, Earle’s tour had come after the 
season when physical fitness was not an 
immediate goal. 
athletes, 
Mexico City was, well—unique. It 


As a conditioning site for 
was 
a week before the players were acclim- 
ated at the altitude of 7,349 feet and 
could run hard enough to work up a 
Then, if the sun should duck 
behind a cloud, the temperature would 


sweat. 





drop fifteen degrees and they'd have to 
go change shirts to fend off pneumonia. 

As to the food in the hotel selected 
as headquarters, it would not be acct- 
rate to call it indescribable. It could 
be described, but shou!dn’t. At one time 
or another, virtually member of 
the party was hit by an affliction com 
mon among tourists, known as the Aztec 
two-step, or Revenge. 
Minor ailments which are occupational 
in baseball, like spike wounds and split 
fingers, seemed to resist treatment stub 
bornly. 

Connie Mack himself was to become 
so dangerously ill that he would be 
shipped to a San Antonio hospital ona 
stretcher, nurse. 


every 


Montezuma’s 


attended by a male 
This started with nothing more serious 
than a light tap on the shin. A spent 
baseball bounced into the dugout and 
nicked him one day, and he scarcely not 
iced it. Though the skin wasn’t broken, 
infection developed in the bruise. 
Still, not even the errors and bases om 
balls outnumbered the laughs. The 
Spanish Civil War was on at the time, 
and the world’s greatest bull fighters and 
jai alai players had scrammed out of 
Spain to sell their skill in Mexico. 
Every Sunday afternoon the bull ring 
presented stars—a kid called El Soldado, 
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ILLUSTRATION BY 


FRANK EVERS 


and popular if not 
tally a polished matador; a magnificent 
artist named Armallita 
ike Alvin Dark, the infielder whose hips 
we just below his armpits; a fellow 
nmed Garza who was good enough to 
dure the program with the immortal 
Manolete when Plaza Mexico, the big 
mg now in use, was dedicated in 1943. 
the fronton operated four nights a 
wek with spectacularly gifted jai alai 
players from the Basque country in 
‘oubles matches—blue team versus the 
ed for twenty-one points. The Athletics 
ud two rookies whose years at Duke 
lhiversity must have been devoted to 
ometry, for Chubby Dean and Ace 
faker had the angles figured in next to 


who was built 


When the mutuels opened before a 
match, one team would be favored—say 
he rojo, or red. Nine times out of ten 
there would come a point in the match 
“nen azul, or blue, was leading. Then 
“ing commissioners with red_ berets 
vould shout new odds favoring the blue 
* ackers of the favorites sought to 
“We on their wagers. Match after 
match, four nights a week, Dean and 
‘arker would bet the underdogs, then 
it for the odds to change and bet the 


Mexico’s a swell place to visit, 





but no place to go to train 


“Come on, somebody!” they'd shout, 
settling back to wait for a pay-off, for 
they now had a profit coming no matter 
who won. Neither Dean, a left-handed 
pinchhitting pitcher, nor Parker, a great 
football player who couldn't hit the 
curve, was regarded as Connie’s best 
that year, but they got to be two of his 
richest. 

Lacking pitching, the <A’s_ were 
destined to finish last on merit that year, 
but they had some men who could get 
rough with a cudgel, like Bob Johnson, 
Lou Finney, Frank Hayes, Earle Brucker. 
It turned out that Earle Mack had 
been partly right about the chances of 
raking in pesos at exhibition games. 

The first game or so at vast Parque 
Delta drew big, noisy crowds to see the 
big leaguers against the local talent from 
semi-pro leagues. After Philadelphia had 
won a couple by scores like 19 to 1 and 
23 to 2, it wasn’t only the customers who 
quit showing up. The opposition did, 
too. 

They were an odd lot, those native 
players. There wasn’t a team of bona 
fide professionals in Mexico in those 
days, and the sandlot squads swapped 
their best men around in an effort to 
beat the gringos. Whether the name on 
the uniforms was Agrarios or Comintras 
or whatever, Chili Gomez played short- 
stop. Later, nobody played shortstop. 

In desperation, Connie scheduled a 
Sunday double-header, starting in the 
morning to avoid conflict with the bull 
fights at 4 p.m. First there’d be a squad 
game among the A’s, then a match with 
some local outfit that agreed to show up 
at a small increase in wages, pronounced 
“bribe.” 

Now, Hotel Escargot was located in a 
fairly quiet residential neighborhood, far 
from the center of town, but directly 
across the street was a dine-dance-and- 
sin spot that ran all night. This made it 
perfect for some of the nobler athletes. 
Some time after dawn on the Sunday of 
the double-header, one of them was en- 
countered at the bar, with confetti mak- 
ing gay epaulets on his blue serge. 

His name was Bill Cissell, a rather 
celebrated one in the American League. 
Bought some years earlier by the White 
Sox at a premium price, he had seen 
service in Chicago, Cleveland, and Bos- 
ton, then had been exiled to Baltimore 
in the International League. It wasn’t 





because he couldn’t play ball that Cissell 
Was returned to the minors; his trouble 
was that he couldn't quit playing when 
the game was over 

“He’s been out of the majors a couple 
of years,” a newspaperman named Al 
Horwits remarked to Connie when the 
old gentleman drafted Cissell from Balti- 
more in the winter of 1936-37. “I im- 
agine he’s learned his lesson.”’ 

“Yes,” Connie said soberly, “I under- 
stand he’s only drinking nights now.” 

Cissell didn’t show up for the double- 
header. It was dusk when he rapped 
on Connie’s door. 

“Mr. Mack,” he said, “when you hired 
me you said, “Bill, I’m not going to tell 
you to stop drinking because that would 
be taking something away from you.’ 
You said, ‘All I ask is that when you do 
go out you don’t take any of my other 
players along.’ ’ 

“Mr. Mack,” Bill said, “I went out 
last night and I didn’t take any of your 
players along. I’m an old ball player 
and I never heard of a double-header in 
spring training. When I heard about it, 
I got so mad I went out and got drunk. 
You can fire me now if you like, but 
that’s the truth.” 

It was getting dark and _ Cissell 
couldn’t see his boss clearly, but he could 
hear peculiar gurgling sounds. Taking 
a step forward and squinting, he made 
out Connie smothering laughter behind 
a long, bony hand. 

“Bill,” Connie said at last, “I’ve been 
waiting for this to happen. Thanks for 
dropping in.” 

Cissell retired to his own room, not a 
guy of admirable habits unless you count 
the habit of truthful and fearless candor. 

Funny thing about those Athletics of 
1937. They weren’t good enough to 
make seventh place in the American 
League. They were trained at an alti- 
tude where a man could hardly run as 
far as first base; they all took turns being 
sick; they never had a chance to sharpen 
the eye or time the swing against bic 
league (or even minor league) oppo:' 
tion during the training period. 

So when the season opened they burs! 
away from the gate in first place and led 
the league until the last week of May. 
The player who did more than any other 
to keep them in front that long was a 
hard liquor man and a dead honest one 
name of Bill Cissell. 
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THIS IS COMMUNIST HUNGARY 
Ed. by Robert Delaney. 
Regnery. 


\ book like this should 
not be published in 


260 pages 


$4.50 


November, December, 
or January, a period 
during which people 
conclude that the old 
year, on the whole, has 
not been so bad and 





that the new year is 
better. 
Iwo years ago, the Hungarians had their 
brave little revolution. It was a won- 


Robert Delaney 


going to be 


derful show while it lasted; then the 
Russian tanks came in, and the show 
was over. Why not forget it? Let’s 
drink martinis to the latest ballet troupe 
from Moscow, and let’s hope that the 
Muscovites will drink vodka to the latest 
ballet troupe from New York—without, 
at the same time, breaking the windows 
of the American Embassy in that highly 
cultivated capital of theirs. Hungary 
is a cancer, and the thing to do about 
a cancer is either to study it or to ignore 
it. Let’s ignore it. 

Or let’s not. This book, convincingly 
documented by its eight Hungarian 
contributors, does not ignore it. It 
deals rather thoroughly, and with appall- 
ing fascination, with the Hungary Since 
Then. It shows (1) how the Communist 
screws have been tightened on the little 
country, (2) how the majority of the 
people resent those screws more than 
they ever did, and (3) how a minority 
of them are beginning to accommodate 
themselves to the pressure, which is en- 
tirely understandable, weak human na- 
ture being what it is. 

The pages on religion in Hungary 
are both inspiring and sobering. They 
are sobering because there are priests 
and lay people who are giving in. They 
are inspiring because there are priests 
and lay people who are not giving in. 
Ihe pressure is terrific, and while it is 
proving the heroism of some, it is re- 
vealing the human weakness of others. 
Hungary, it seems, is a rather real, rather 
earnest place these days, and the serious 
problem there is not how high, medium, 
or low are the fins on your new car but 
how high, medium, or low is your 
courage. Such is one of the features 
of contemporary Hungary with which 
this important book so 
deals. 


impressively 


JOHN DINEEN. 


eREViews 


WEDEMEYER REPORTS 
By General Albert C. Wedemeyer. 
$6.00 


Holt. 497 pages. 


This interesting war- 
time potpourri might 
be usefully subtitled 
“The military memoirs 
of a singularly uncom- 
plicated man.” For, 
apart, from the recita- 
tion of World War II 
\llied plans and activ- 
ities (better presented 
in earlier works by Winston Churchill, 
Arthur Bryant, Admiral Leahy, and the 
current controversial autobiography of 
Viscount Montgomery), there appears a 
finely drawn portrait of the man Albert 
Wedemeyer, American and soldier. 


A. C. Wedemeyer 





1@) BEST-SELLING BOOKS 
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Reported by leading Catholic Book 
Stores Across the Nation 


1. LIFE OF CHRIST. By Fulton J. Sheen. 
$6.50. McGraw-Hill 


2. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. THERESE 
OF LISIEUX. 


Knox. $4.50. Kenedy 


Trans. by Ronald 


3. THIS IS THE MASS. By Danicl-Rops, 
Fulton J. Sheen. $4.95. Hawthorn 


4. YOU. By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
$4.50. Bruce 

5. CROWN OF GLORY. By Hatch and 
Walshe. $4.95. Hawthorn 


6. SAINTS AND SNAPDRAGONS. By 
Lucile $3.00. Sheed & 
Ward 


Hasley. 


7. WITNESS OF THE LIGHT. By 
Katherine Burton. $4.00. Longmans 


8. MORE THAN MANY SPARROWS. By 


Leo J. Trese. $2.95. Fides 


9. THE JOYFUL BEGGAR. By Louis de 
Wohl. $3.95. Lippincott 


10. THOUGHTS IN 
Thomas Merton. 
Straus & Cudahy 


SOLITUDE. By 
$3.00. Farrar, 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





This self-portrait shows Wedemeye 
a nationalist, quasi-isolationist, keep 
terpreter of British character yet rey 
ful of British statesmanship, an ex 
of Communism, and a military think 
It was this latter function which brow 
the author to prominence. As a may 
graduate of the German War Colle 
the eve of World War II, he found) 
self attached to George Marshall's \Wy 
Plans Division, a post that carried | 
to generalship in tempestuous, warsiy 
Washington. His candid reports 
conferences with Marshall, Harry § 
kins, and other leaders, and his strug 
with adept British negotiators are in: 
esting. They provide rather startliz 
insights into Anglo-American planairy 
Wedemeyer is a sharp judge of men, | 
not of issues. The book’s strength is 
his fascinating appraisal of allied leade 
as he found them with their gua 
down, and in his analysis of postwa 
China. The book’s weakness is in Wed 
meyer’s inadequate grasp of history a 
moral issues. As a_ grand strategs 
Wedemeyer lacked depth and politi 
understanding. While his instincts ¢ 
cerning the Bolshevik menace were righ 
his suggestion that the U.S. should ha 
allowed the USSR and Nazi Germany! 
beat each other to pieces in the war 
extremely naive and unproductive 
fulfillment. 

In sum, we see an_ honest genet 
slightly out of his depth fighting 
political bureaucracy rather than a 
enemy army. 

ROBERT FINLEY DELAN! 


BRAINWASHING IN THE Hiéi 
SCHOOLS 

By E. Merrill Root. 277 page 

Devin-A dair. $5 
The author of Collectivism on the Ci 
pus (the battle for the mind in Amer 
can colleges) has carried his study! 
the high school level. This pre! 
work is an examination of eleven Am 
ican history textbooks. It was attempt 
because of the disquieting effect of US 
army studies which showed that 0 


third of the Americans taken prisoe 


in Korea succumbed to Commuth 
brainwashing. : 
Professor Root believes that this sit 
tion was due to ignorance and confus 
among the soldiers concerning Us. hs 
tory and the facts of the economi a 
political situation. He blames © 
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“Impressive and Inspirational 
_, Deserves the Full Support 
of Catholic Audiences Every- 
where”. . . 
Sign Magazine 


“A Film of Unusual 
Spiritual Worth”... i 
Messenger of the @>3!: 





NE 
Sacred Heart 
“One of the Most ; j 
Beautiful Films if 


Ever Seen On 
the Screen”... 
Young 

Catholic 
Messenger 
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faulty presentation of history and social 
studies in American 

As a result of his study of widely used 
high school history texts, the author 
concludes that students are indoctrinated 
with a Marxian concept of U.S. history 
and that the present school generation 
is being conditioned to accept a social- 


schools. 


istic and totalitarian way of life. As a 
consequence, resistance to Communist 
cold-war techniques is being broken 


down. 
Mr. Root is a believer in individual- 
He does not think 
that this viewpoint is being given a hear- 
ing in the classroom. 
Brainwashing in 


ism and laissez-faire. 


the High Schools 
argues for a thorough housecleaning in 
the schools, particularly in the choice 
of textbooks. 
balanced presentation of historical fact 
with the injection of a much more con- 
servative point of view, such as that 
exemplified by Ludwig von Mises. 
The author has performed a valuable 
service in his analysis of the texts. A 
more balanced teaching is needed. Cath- 
olics would hope that the balance would 
from texts based on_ historical 
truth and with the interpretation of 
Catholic teaching with which, 
unfortunately, Mr. Root does not seeem 
to be familiar. 
DORIS DUFFY BOYLE, PH.D. 


It appeals for a more 
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social 


GRAHAM GREENE 


3y John Atkins. 
Roy. 


240 pages. 
$5.00 


Graham Greene is a novelist preoccupied 
with the problem of evil. He is keenly 
alert to the duality in every sinful per- 
sonality. Every man has a base traitor 
lurking within himself, ready to leap 
out of hiding and to destroy the good- 
ness in pity, or love, or sex, or law, or 
the innocence of childhood. Every honest 
man should be horrified at his own bent 
toward falling away from righteousness. 


‘lp him to read and spell better in a few . co 
wels. New home-tutoring course drills your Consequently, the honest, self-c itic al 
ttild in phonics with records and cards. Easy | man, he seems to say, cannot help being 
res University tests and parents’ reports | partially in love with death. For death 
ow children gain up to full year’s grade in | ; 


tading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. D-44, Wilmette, Ill. 
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| “Ireland’s Magazine’’ 


Monthly illustrated digest of Irish life. News, 
_* Pictures of past and present; $3 annu- 
za Publishers, Irish Ancestry Guild, who 
ose supply detailed general family histories, 
nd-painted parchment Coats of Arms, 
2 Enquiries, literature free. Secretary 1.A.G. 
 Formhill Rd., Dundrum Co., Dublin, Ireland. 
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brings deliverance from the torture of 
conflict. 

This discernment of evil is the pre- 
occupation of every portrayer of man’s 
moral frailty. 
to be a specialist at discovering the seamy 
side of life. John Atkins sees him as an 
articulate exponent of “‘sordidism.” Un- 
doubtedly, there are stages in Greene’s 
development when he seems to reveal a 
his 
own perceptiveness at discovering the 
blackness hidden the heart man. 
Even in his maturity writer 
it is not clearly evident that he has the 
Christian sense of humor and theological 
optimism which that God 
can make saints out of such unlovely 
“stuff”? as Anthony Farrant, Maurice 


Greene, however, seems 


boyish, self-complacent delight in 


in of 


now as a 


recognizes 
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for the New Year 








The Mass Through the Year 


Volume |: Advent to Palm Sunday 


By Dame Aemiliana Lohr. Translated by 
1. T. Hale. The full texts of the Masses for 
each Sunday from the beginning of Ad- 
vent to Palm Sunday, including all the 
week days of Lent, are explained and 
shown in their traditional setting in the 


Mass. $4.50 





Youth Before God 
Prayers and Thoughts 


Prepared by William L. Kelly, S.J. Some- 
thing new in prayerbooks for young peo- 
ple, containing prayers, meditations and 
instructions intended to develop a true 
interior life. A fine gift for any occasion. 


$3.50 





The Family Clinic 

A Book of Questions and Answers 
By John L. Thomas, S.J. Expert advice on 
practical modern family and marriage 


problems based on actual case histories. 


$3.95 





The Saints in Crosswords 


By Henry Michael. A popular and in- 
triguing book of crossword puzzles pro- 
viding a delightful way to brush up on 
hagiology. 90¢ 





First Steps to Sanctity 


By Albert J. Shamon. A clear and well- 
defined program of activity for the be- 
ginner in the spiritual life. The earnest 
soul is encouraged to go slowly, one step 
at a time, and to take full advantage 
of the many means which the Church 


gives us. $2.75 





Joy Out of Sorrow 


By Mother Marie des Douleurs. Translated 
by Barry Ulanov and Frank Tauritz. These 
talks, by the Prioress-General of the Con 
gregation of Jesus Crucified, are so strik- 
ingly universal in their application, the 
approach to suffering so confident and 
realistic that we recommend them to all 
for whom the phrase “vale of tears” is 


meaningful indeed. Paper $1.50 
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These 9 Money-Makers 


Are Shown At Right 


A—12 Catholic 


All Occasion Cards $1.00 


B—14 Easter Cards 


$1 


C—21 All Occasion 
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$1.00 
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“Our Card Committee was able 
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Mrs. T. B., Wyoming 
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Bendrix, Ida Arnold, Pinkie, or Scobie. 

Mr. Atkins’ type of literary criticism 
projects a serious moral problem. Greene 
is surely a complex personality. Like 
most men infected with original sin and 
not thoroughly cured 
doubt untamed 


| 


vet by grace, he 


no has some elements 


in his moral makeup. Perhaps some of 


them are even ungovernable. But being 





a successful novelist should not expose 
a man to the disadvantage of having 
his soul laid bare in public. Atkins, 


despite his quite literate gentility, pokes 
away at Greene's subliminal self with all 
the he attributes 
to Greene’s own handling of his fictional 


“flerce mercilessness” 


characters. And, to use his own meta- 
phor, he does his work with all the 
casualness of a housewife peeling an 


onion. 


\ literary critic with zest for 
another 


analyzing 
dynamic unconscious 
make that 
a crippling complex himself. 
might call it 
\tkins 
Greene’s success and failure, 
and his relentless morbidity, 
to Catholicism his 
restiveness under its authoritarian laws. 
And he thinks he the 
key: Greene is a puritan who sees sex 
as an unredeemed thing and yet 
by it that he is almost 
driven mad by its mockery of him. 
\tkins, 
thing of a 
Protestant 


man’s 
first 
by 


should sure he is not 
beset 


We 
plex.” 


“omniscience 
to 
his nagging 


an com- 


presumes explain 
conscience 


his conversion and 


has found secret 
ugly, 


is so obsessed 


is some- 


His 


by his own admission, 
Pelagian 
sensitivity to Greene’s 


snob. pro- 


Cath- 
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HEAR CLEARLy 
AGAIN 


Nerve deafness may cause words to 
sound unclear to you. 

Write for Free Booklet. It may help 
you to improved hearing and 
better appearance. No obligation, 


ACOUSTICON 
24 
95-25 149th Street, Jama 


Ca 35, New Yor 





MAKE MONEY WRITIN 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to bea trained author to make mong 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day or 

short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where ay 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy fre 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring eat 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write tow 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARREN 
139-A 7464 N. Clark St., 


Chicago 2, |! 





WANTED sewen 


We buy old or broken jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 


rings, diamonds, 


gold, silver, 


silverware, 
gold 


eye glasses, old 


coins, platinum, mercury 


antique jewelry. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
articles returned. We are licensed gold buyers. 
Write for FREE information. 

ROSE REFINERS 


29-AB East Madison St., 


Chicago 2, Ill 








and _ his 
religion 


olic 
to 


“bigotry” airy superiority 
reveal him 
man quite heavily tarred with priggish- 
ness. 


dogmatic as a 


AUGUSTINE PAUL HENNESSY, C. P. 


THE MEMOIRS OF FIELD 

MARSHAL MONTGOMERY 
Bernard L. 
World. 


Montgomery 508 pages. 


$6.00 


Controversial is the 
word for Sir Bernard 
Law Montgomery. His 
Memoirs more than 
document his penchant 
for criticism of the let- 
the - chips - fall- where - 
they-may variety. 
Understandably, the 
battle of El Alamein is 
fully described, providing a clin- 
ical study of command decisions in the 
heat of conflict and of that inspirational 
type of leadership in which Montgomery 
excelled. 





B. L. Montgomery 


most 


From this point on, however, 
Monty finds continuous fault with Allied 
strategy. He criticizes the planning for, 
and the development of, the 
of Sicily, Italy, and France. 

in good standing of the “ 


invasions 
\ member 
soft-underbelly” 
school, he wished the Italian campaign 
to be prosecuted to the detriment of the 
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to help you in 

“restful, tranquil 

prayer.” By Fr. 

Fidelis Rice, C.P. 
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iqvasion of France. But most of all he 
complains of the rejection of his re- 
ated pleas to Eisenhower in France to 
ivert all Patton's supplies to the British 
\my Group so that he, Montgomery, 
might lead a single, powerful drive on 
Rerlin. Since Monty unfortunately suf- 
fered from what, in the Civil War, 
Lincoln would have called ‘“‘the slows,” 
, has long been apparent why Eisen- 
hower just as repeatedly refused his 
request. 

Coming on the heels of Key to Vic- 
wry: The Triumph of British Sea Power 
in World War II, in which Lt. Com- 
mander P. H. Kemp, R.N., takes round- 
house swings at American naval blunders 
during the war while glossing over 
parallel Royal Navy errors, Monty's 
verbal blitzkrieg on U.S. ground strategy 
isnot designed to soothe the sensitivities 
of Pentagon officials. 

Tossed off almost as an aside is the 
amazing admission that the British War 
Ofice in 1940 ordered Montgomery to 
mike detailed plans for his Division to 
gire the Irish ports of Queenstown and 
Cork. Monty, having had experience in 
ireland in 1921, feared that, with only 
one division, this would have been 
quite a party.” It surely would have 
teen. Also, it would probably have en- 
ured the ultimate defeat of Britain 
in the war. 

VICTOR J. NEWTON. 


THE UGLY AMERICAN 


By William J. Lederer & 
Eugene Burdick. 
Norton. 285 pages. 


When Lenin wrote that “the road to 
Paris is through Peking,” he outlined a 
ampaign directive which the Commu- 
tists have faithfully followed ever since; 
tis words also explain why America 
must be concerned with Russian moves 
inthe Far East. Two Americans who 
ire very much concerned are the authors 
f this novel about the activities of 
United States personnel in Asia; what 
smore, they have a good many disturb- 
ing facts and figures with which to sup- 
port their viewpoint. 


$3.75 


The main problem which they discuss 
‘this: why is it that so many Asians 
‘un the United States, despite the fact 
that we offer them freedom rather than 
‘tslavement? Why do they accept our 
id, yet still display an exasperating 
‘serve toward us? The answer, say the 
thors, lies in the inadequacy of our 
personal” approach, as exhibited by 
 Tépresentatives overseas. Our Asian 
imbassadors—as well as lower-ranking 
*sonnel—disperse money, food, and 
“othing, together with sermons on the 
\merican way”; but, in the midst of 
this, they lead lives of shallowness and 
waterialism which repel the natives and 
“egate the purpose of the gifts—which is 














" Mother, where do babies 


Can YOU answer that, Mother, in a way that will 
instill in your child a deep respect for parenthood 
and reverence for God for designing a beautiful plan 


of life? 


That’s what “The Story of Life,’ by Ellis W. Whit- 
ing does for you as you read it, word for word to 
your child, truthfully giving him or her the FACTS 


OF LIFE 


No hesitating or groping for words because EXACT 


WORDS are provided. 


NOW OVER 165,000 COPIES SOLD 
This book is unique because: 1) the TRUTH is 
told with FATHER and MOTHER in the picture 


. in child language. No evasions. 


2) Child’s whole 


concept of sex is started on a high spiritual plane. 
3) EXACT WORDS are supplied. 4) The book is 
purposely brief (48 pages) so as not to tire child. 
5) Section of delicate QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 
for older children. 6) This book creates a new ap- 


preciation of mother. 


STORY MAKES CHILDREN THINK 
REACTIONS OF LITTLE ONES 
7 year old girl: “God didn’t forget anything, did He, 
Mommy?” —Girl of 9: ‘“‘Mother, now I feel clean 
all over’’ —Boy of 6: ‘“‘Daddy, I'll never be cross to 


Mommy again.” —Teenage girl: ‘ 


‘Mother, I never 


thought as much of you as I do now.” 

Mothers have remarked, ‘‘Who but this author would 
have thought of SUCH an approach to this delicate 
subject?’’ Following a book review, Christian moth- 
ers and other parent groups often order at quantity 


prices for their organizations. 


HIGHLY ENDORSED 
In the book, you see generous praise by The Rt. 


Rev. Msgr. E. J. Westenberger, 


Ph.D., Pastor, St. 


John’s Parish, Green Bay, Wis., former Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Catholic Diocese of Green Bay, and 


book review 


y St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, 


which concludes: ‘The work is highly recommended 
to parents by a number of cautious priests.” 

A Doctor wrote: ‘The Story of Life says the most 
in the fewest number of words of anything I have 
ever read. As a physician, I know only too well the 


con 


* 


Ne 


e from?” 





need of such early instruction to save mankind from 


many pitiful experiences 


Excerpts from The Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. D. Conway's 
review of this book in the Catholic Messenger are as 
follows: ‘I don’t mind giving him (the author) a free 
assist because this book well deserves a boost. It 
will prevent the curious little mind from experiment, 
shame, and a feeling of guilt. And above all, it will 


establish that confidence and 


frankness which is 


going to be so necessary 10 or 12 years later when 
real problems arise, and thus, will save teenagers 
from coming to me or some other priest with ques- 
tions they wouldn’t dare ask mother.” 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Price of the book is $1.00. 


(Add 10¢ for bank 


service and handling charges if payment is made by 
check). If not HIGHLY PLEASED, return it in 10 days 
and money will be promptly refunded. Just wrap a 


dollar bill in sheet of paper on 


which please PRINT 


your name and full address and mail in nearest 
mail box to company below. No C.O.D.’s because 


of time involved. 


BECAUSE THIS BOOKLET HAS BEEN DECLARED DUTY AND TAX FREE BY THE 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT, THE DOLLAR PRICE APPLIES ALSO IN CANADA. 


STORY OF LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


DEPT. A, 912 WEST LORAIN STREET — APPLETON, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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BOOKS ARE STILL 
IN SEASON 


The Dark Virgin: The Book 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe 


Edited by Donald Demarest and Coley 
Taylor. A 
the most stirring and beautiful event in 
America’s history—the appearance of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary at Tepeyac, 
Mexico, in 1531. Marvellously illustrat- 


documentary anthology on 


ed. Full color photographic print of the 
Miraculous Patntiiig. $5.00 


“A delight to handle and a pleasure to 
read, this book should familiarize us 
marvel which 
JOHN S. 


touches 
KENNEDY, 


with a us very 


nearly MSGR, 


Catholic Transcript. 


She Who Weeps 


by Leon Bloy. An anthology of Bloy’s 
writings on his favorite theme, Our Lady 
of La Salette. Translated and edited by 
Emile La Douceur, M.S. Illustrated. $3.00 


The Life of Our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ 


by The 


revelations of the saintly stigmatic of 


{nna Catharina Emmerick. 
Dulmen this Catholic classic, long out 
of print, has earned accolades from such 
figures as Dom Gueranger, Paul Claudel, 
Gerard Manley Hopkins and Cardinal 


Gibbons. 4 vols, $24. 


ACADEMY GUILD PRESS 
(Academy Library Guild) 
2429 Pine Street, Box 549 


Fresno, California 
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to create good will. An indulgent parent, 
no matter how in material 
things, does not necessarily the 
respect of his offspring; it is his own 
which ultimately 
In the same way, our gifts to the 


generous 
gain 
behavio1 determines 
this. 
poor overseas help us not at all, if they 
are handed out arrogantly, pompously, 
and without mutual understanding. 
Asians are accepting our money, but 
not our standards. The fault lies in the 
fact that our wealth is superior to our 
character. 

As a novel, the book leaves much to 
The characters are simply 
of the There 
is no plot, but rather a series of incidents 
loosely strung together. However, judged 


be desired. 


“mouthpieces” authors. 


on the basis of what this book has to 
say, it deserves our interest and atten- 
tion. 

RICHARD C. CROWLEY. 


THE RAINBOW AND THE ROSE 
By Nevil Shute. 


Morrow. 


310 pages. 
$3.95 





Disappointing. That 
may be the closest 
description for Nevil 
Shute’s current offer- 
ing. The author, who 
has shown such a feel- 
ing for serene and 
lovely places, for peo- 
ple that are a cut 
above the ordinary, Nevil Shute 


creates here quite a common little piece, 
lacking the customary lift one has come 
to expect from his writing. 

Whatever sunshine Johnnie Pascoe 
had experienced during his life, even at 
the peak of his successful flying career, 
it had been always overshadowed by 
of sort another. The 
meets the 60-year-old airman 
as time is running out for 


clouds one or 
reader 
indirectly, 
him after a crash on an, isolated airstrip 
in Tasmania. 

While a volunteer rescue party waits 
for a clearing in the weather to send 
help, Ronnie Clarke, a friend of long 


standing, pieces together the missing 


fragments of the pattern that had 
brought Pascoe halfway around the 
world to this final bleak and uncere- 
monious landing. 

There had been fleet moments of 


glory in the chain of events—as a daring 
World War I ace and pioneer of flight; 
during his brief, romantic 
the 
in 


marriage to 
Judy Lester; 
relationship — with 
Brenda Marshall that was to end tragi- 


musical comedy stat 


his deepening 
cally; and, years later, through the en- 
with Peggy Dawson, which 
carried both rapport and disquiet. What 
they all add up to is the picture of a 


counter 


popular but aloof and lonely man, whose 


drawerful of bittersweet memories bears 
a touch of futility. 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


Divorce as a social necessity gets 4, 
nod, making so strong a Case for 4, 
innocent parties that sentiment - 
weighs justice. This note of seculariy 
a suicide, and the discomfiting Situati 
which has Pascoe proposing mani, 
to his own illegitimate daughter—ajp. 
unknowingly—gnaw at the roots of; 
book’s integrity. 

LOIS SLADE PUsaqp 


MRS. ’ARRIS GOES TO PARis 


By Paul Gallico. 157 pag 
Doubleday 2: 


Mr. Gallico’s Mrs. ’arris 
is only a distant de- 
scendant of that fa- 
mous woman to whom 
Dickens’ Sarah Gamp 
made refer- 
ence. It is a thinly 
conceived character 
that Gallico makes his 
heroine in this Cinder- 
ella story. 


constant 


Paul Gallic 
For that is what it is, # 
very slight book, even in physical form 
a Cinderella fantasy. 

Mrs. Harris—and the whimsy 
dropped aitches can be carried too fu- 
is a London char or cleaning wom: 
By a mad stretch of whimsy Mr. Gall 
sets her heart on having a Dior eveni: 
gown in the more or less thousand doll 
range, just because she saw one in Li 
Dant’s wardrobe and its beauty fair d 
her in, it did! 

So, not that she had any possible u 
for a garment out of the highest of! 
haute couture, Mrs. Harris scrimps a 
saves to go to Paris to buy a Dior goi 
Of course, you have guessed it, with! 
green hat with the bobbing rose s 
changes the lives of so many people 
Mrs. Harris is out of the same draw 

sarrie’s delightful old lady 
showed her medals; but thin as pa 
in 


as 


Mr. Gallico’s reconstruction of | 
He looks down at her from above tat! 
than beside her. 
His style is 
that what should be a light and liltin 
story never quite comes off. You nei 
really quite like Mrs. Harris. She 
brash and not quite believable. At 
tale needs a lighter touch than } 
Gallico can command. 
DORAN HURL 


sits 


writing dry-as-dust 


THE VISITORS 


By Mary McMinnies. 
Harcourt, Brace. 


576 pag 

x 
Luigi Pirandello once wrote 4 
called Six Characters in Search of 
Author. This mammoth novel mi 
well be called dn Author in Search 
Six Characters. Mary McMinnies bi 
superabundance of technique. She ¢ 
make the English language do gavol® 
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MORRIS SCHOOL 


Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
For i ~ ee by the Franciscan 


r rs 
Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High with 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 


MARMION 


Military Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
tion. builds men Accredited four-year high school course 
for college or business. Sports for all boys. 
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ictine Fathers. One hour from Chicago. Cata- 
ae sesh. 671 North Lake Street, Aurora, Ill. 


{bint Mary-of-the-Woods 


liberal Arts College for Women 


Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 

scoredited. B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors In 
depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 
speech and drama, busi teachi tensi 
Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs. 
by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 
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box 49 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND 
conducted by 

the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
fully accredited 

Program leading to A. B. degree 

Arts and Sciences 

Teacher Training ® Pre-Medical 

For catalog and further information 

address the Director of Admissions 


IMMACULATA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary-of- 












Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited 2-year college 
tansfer with terminal courses in home economics, sec- 
re Art. Music (including harp). 4-year college 
high school. Socia:. educational and cultural 

of Nation’s Capital. Resident, day. Please 

e, grade in school. Write for catalog. Registrar, 

» 4344 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 16, D. C. 





Marywood School_ 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
‘gsium and swimming pool. Catalog. 
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ST. MARY’S, NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 

‘ or women. Established 1844 

Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 
" Music. Academic and basic professional courses 
in Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred The- 
dlogy. Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 

Catalogs on request 
SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX S$ 

Notre Dame, Indiana 
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MARIAN COLLEGE 


CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 
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minuets, waltzes, and jigs; she can even 
jazz it. But it is all as if Hector Berlioz 
or Richard Strauss (with a lacing of Stan 
Kenton) were writing a five-hour tone 
poem on the theme of “Pop Goes the 
Weasel.” The onrushing narrative pace 
and the sophisticated dialogue come 
pretty close to being about nothing. 

The principal character is Milly Pur- 
doe, a wife, a mother, and, as she herself 
puts it, a trollop. She is described as be- 
ing beautiful and she is supposed to be 
charming. The other characters are 
diplomats, journalists, agents, and assort- 
ed supers, people from the Free World 
and people from the Communist World, 
all gathered in a city which the pub- 
lisher hints may be Krakow, Poland. The 
incidents, the descriptions, and the con- 
versations are all aimed at a_ special 
sort of woman reader: the sort who 
thinks that the Crack of Doom is sound- 
ing and that Life Is Not Worth While, 
if she sees her husband wearing the 
Wrong Necktie. 

Like so many women writers who 
appeal to this particular type of reader, 
Mrs. McMinnies, authorially, is a cat. 
She is a beautiful, chic cat, and a clever 
cat, too, a cat that can perform tricks, 
but after all, as a cat (authorially), she 
is not tall, she is terribly close to the 
floor. She cannot, from that position, 
look into peoples’ eyes. She cannot 
look into their hearts. All she can see 
are their twisted toes and their Achilles’ 
heels, which she describes with all the 
becks, nods, and knowingness of that 
sort of thinks that 
the discovery of twisted toes and Achilles’ 
heels is a discovery. 


worldliness which 
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THE LONG NIGHT 


By Julian Mayfield. 
Vanguard. 


156 pages. 
$3.50 


The Long Night, by Ju- 
lian Mayfield, is a wor- 
thy addition to a long 
tradition in American 
fiction. It is the tradi- 
tion that every child- 
hood contains some 
climactic experience 
when the _ beginnings 
of mature understand- 





J. Mayfield 
ing enter the child’s consciousness for 


the first time. The Long Night deals 
with but a handful of hours in the life 
of its ten-year-old protagonist, but they 
are hours he will never forget. 

The young hero, Frederick (‘Steely’) , 
is a Negro. The world in which he 
moves is the other side of Harlem, the 
side the occasional nightclub tourist or 
casual visitor never sees, but the side 
where almost one-seventh of New York’s 
citizens have their being. 

But one does not read The Long 
Night as a propaganda novel. It was 
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not meant to be read as such. Qp 
reads it as the author intended, gs , 
moving, well-told story of a small bg, 
caught up in the overwhelming cop, 
plications of the adult world—an exper; 
ence, that, in different 
human being has shared. 

The story is simple but suspensefyj 
and well-plotted. Steely is sent on y 
errand by his mother—to collect th 
twenty-seven dollars she has won on th 
numbers game. The mother, deserte 
by the boy’s father, is harassed by finap 
cial difficulties. She sends the boy of 
with the threat that he is not to shoy 
his face again unless he returns with 
the money. Steely collects the mone 
dutifully but on his way home he j 
robbed of it by the brutal older boys 
of his gang. The rest of “the long night 
is spent in a series of abortive attempt 
to recoup the money somehow, at firs 
honestly, and then, as he grows mor 
desperate, by illegal means. 

Steely does not find a way to replac 
the money but he finds something mor 
important—he comes on his father. The 
results of their reunion form the clima 
of the novel. 

Mr. Mayfield’s writing is crisp and 
clean and uncluttered. It is disciplined 
writing burnished by a real craftsman 
His characters are vivid and _ strongly 
drawn with a cool and detached but 
sympathetic insight that illuminates their 
virtues and failings equally. Whether 
they play major roles or simply bit parts 
each contributes something vital to the 


forms, even 


tapestry of the novel. 

If the test 
ability to create its own world and dra 
the reader into it so completely that for 
a few hours it becomes his world a 
well, The Long Night passes this tes 
with 


of a good novel is it 


honors. 


RENE KUHN BRYAN 


QUIET, YELLED MRS. RABBIT 
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By Hilda Cole Espy. 2 
Lippincott. 


The author’s varied 
background as public 
relations worker 
short story writer lit- 
tle prepared her for 
the difficulties inherent 
in her married role of 
raising five children. 
Yet her previous ex- 
periences in the intel- H. C. Espy 
lectual field certainly helped her t 
produce this book. a 

Parents the world over are avit 
interested in stories of other people’ 
children. It is of her children that Ms 
Espy tells us here. It proves to be 
tale full of laughter, perception, tender 
ness, and a little of the confusion thi 
stalks a mother’s days. 

This woman’s love of life fairly leap 
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from the pages: her funnybone consist- 
ently saves the day for herself and her 
aflspring. She is especially enlightening 
on the subject of teen-age behavior. 
\Jso, she is reflective on the dubious 
merits of Our galloping tempo. Unfor- 
wnately, moral training is so lightly 
uched upon that the reader can sense 
syacuum created by a nebulous religious 
mosphere. - 
put whether she is describing the 
teen-year-long battle for supremacy 
tween her girl twins; or Cassie’s love 
{the harp and horses; or her only son 
jeff’s study of a lizard, the author writes 
yith charm and considerable good sense. 
For JOY, family understanding, and proof 
{ vour own normalcy, it would be 
enjoyable to read it aloud to the whole 
family. 
MARY ELIZABETH REEDY. 


THE SHOOK-UP GENERATION 


244 pages. 
> os 
$3. D5 


By Harrison Salisbury. 
Harper. 


Shook-Up” rather than “mixed-up” is 
the key word in this objective yet com- 
nsionate study of present-day juvenile 
linquency. Mr. Salisbury feels that 
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ang youths—and girls— are shaken first 
f all by parental betrayal, the total 
ak of wholesome family unity and 
fection; and secondly, by their projec- 
in into a world that offers them no 
puticular understanding. 

Mr. Salisbury, on assignment from the 
\ew York Times, writes from no socio- 
gical ivory tower. He went among the 
indy-store gangs and made friends with 
them; he interviewed social workers, 
pice, and teachers. Although much of 
is reporting is of Brooklyn and Man- 
attan, yet he found the present wave 
{vicious delinquency not regional but 
mtional. He is most emphatic in his 
indings, that the child who is truly 
wed for and loved at home does not 





ly leap’ 


eoome shook-up. But his findings also 
r that too little, and often too late, 
the help offered to the already shaken. 
Of the church, he remarks that too 
itn pastors prefer clean gymnasium 
‘ors to drawing boys from the streets. 
tut his enthusiasm is kindled beyond 
ls objectivity by the work being done 
Fathers Janer and Hoodak at Nativ- 
my Mission Center on Manhattan's lower 
“st Side. He pays tribute, too, to the 
= of Episcopalian Father C. Kilmer 
“yets in the same area. In his conclu- 
“ms about what can be done to halt 
“nage crime, his own thought is that 
‘Father Hoodak rather than that of 
“ police and sociologists. He would 
= ‘o the utmost the precepts of 
‘manity, of love and understanding, 
Norder to treat these youths, perhaps 
‘ the first time in their lives, as human 
ings, 

Many of the revelations in this book 
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No Vitamin Product Anywhere ...AND 
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Close to this Tremendous Value! 


Try FRESHLY-PACKED, Guaranteed-Potency OPTIMS 
today, at a cost of only $2.75 — not for the usual 
30-day supply — but for a complete 100-DAY 
SUPPLY— one a day gives you the mas 


potencies shown at the right! 
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Proof You can SAVE MONEY! 
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to cut your vitamin costs NOW! 


Buy in Confidence the Doctors’ Way 


For over 35 years, Doctors, Hospitals and over 
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vitamin costs up to 60% the easy, economical 
Vitamin-Quota direct-to-home way! All orders are 
supervised by Qualified Pharmacists. Your money 
back if not completely satisfied! 
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OPTIMS ARE SOLD ONLY AT THE ADDRESSES BELOW. 
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or money order. WE PAY ALL POSTAGE. 
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Prescription Specialists and one of the world’s 
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OPTIMS 
SUPPLIES FACTORS 
in a single Capsule! 


21 VITAMIN ELEMENTS 


including 5 mcgs. of the amazing “‘RED“ 
Vitamin B,2, together with the Intrinsic Fac- 
tor Concentrate, Folic Acid and other stimu- 
lants for the growth of 


RED BLOOD Cells... 
12 ESSENTIAL MINERALS 
5 AMINO ACIDS 


Each OPTIMS Capsule Contains: 
21 VITAMINS 12 MINERALS 












Vitamin A 15000 Units tron 30 Mg. 
Vitamin D 1,500 Units lodine 0.1 Mg. 
pneu . 5 Int'l Units Calcium 75 Mg. 
Vitamin B-! 10 Mg. 
Vitamin B-2 5 Mg. Phosphorus 58 Mg. 
Niacinamide 40 Mg. Magnesium 5 Mg. 
Vitamin C 100 Mg. Copper 1 Mg. 
Vitamin B-6 0.5 Mg. Potassium 1 Mg. 
Folic Acid 0.25 Mg. Manganese i Mg. 
Vitamin K 0.1 Mg. Zine 0.5 Mg 
Vitamin B-12 5 Meg. Molybdenum 0.1 Mg. 
Choline 35 Mg. 
Inositol 20 Mg. Cobalt 0.04 Mg. 
Rutin 10 Mg. Nickel 0.04 Mg. 
Paba 10 Mg. 
Lemon Bioflavonoid 
Complex 10 Mg. 5 AMINO ACIDS 
— Pt. di-Methionine 20 Mg. 
iotin eg. = 
Hesperidin 200 Meg. Glutamic Acid 20 Mg. 
Linoleic Acid 5Mg. _‘!-Lysine 10 Me. 
Intrinsic Factor Cone. Nucleie Acid 10 Mg. 
1/50 U.S.P. Unit Betaine 5 Mg. 


In A Natural Base Containing: 
Brewer’s Yeast 10 Mg. Soy Bean Lecithin 10 Mg. 
Liver Desiccated 10 Mg. Rose Hips Extract 10 Mg. 


One a day is an adequate dose. 
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for a $1,000 life insurance pol- 
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expenses without burdening 
your family. 


You handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS 
CITY. No obligation. No one 
will call on you! 


Write today, simply giving 
your name, address and year 
of birth. Mail to Old American 
Insurance Co., 1 West 9th, 
Dept. L136M, Kansas City, Mo. 
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College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 


OF THE SPRINGS 


e Bachelor of Aris 
e Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 


19, Ohio 





IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.S 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training; pre-med., pre-law Stimulating social 
and sports program. Dramatic and musical productions 
with nearby men’s colle Cheerful, homelike atmos- 
phere. 350-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Chester Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts building 
Pool. Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy 
Conducted by the Sisters of the a oe Heart of 
Mary. Early application advised > 

Registrar, Box immaculata College, 








‘Immaculata, Pa. 
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A CATHOLIC PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four year college preparatory 
courses for resident and day students conducted 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and cul- 
tural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide range 
of sports. Small classes. Counseling and guidance. 


Office of Admissions 


Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 











SETON HILL COLLEGE 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts college for women. 
and national accreditation. Pre-professional train- 
ing for medicine, law, social service. Elementary 
and secondary teacher education; art, music, home 
economics education. 200-acre campus in foothills 
of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 
Catalog on request. Write Box 23-S 
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Junior College 
Accredited. A.A., A.S. degree 
drama, art (interior —_ ~oratior 
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DEAN, Box S, Cresson, Pa. 


Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


@ Conducted by the Sisters of Mer 


For Girls 





















SAINT FRANCIS 


A college preparatory school of tradition and academic 


accomplishment. Graduates in leading colleges and 
universities. Grades 9 through 12. Established 1847 
by Franciscan Fathers. Convenient location, 70 acres. 


and intra-mural athletic 

Write for catalog. 
Father George, T.O.R. 

Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) 


Full varsity program. 

















180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia 








Fully accredited, Liberal arts prepar ation for t 
senior eges Specialized courses lead to 
careers eral business; secretarial; medical rial 
laboratory technician. Music and art. Relig 2 ears 
A.A A.S degrat Activities, sports Affiliate with 
Catholic 1 ve ity. Write for catalo 


Sister Mary Gregory, Dean, Box S, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 





MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
High School, State Accredited Classical, Sci- 


Woonsocket, R. |. 


entific, Commercial, and General Courses. 


Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 


Boys, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 
Cross. Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen. 
Well-balanced program. Solid foundation in the fun- 
damental skills. Individual attention. Small classes, 
guidance. Creative skills encouraged. Sports: football, 
basketball, baseball, hiking, tobogganing. Dormitories. 
40 miles from Milwaukee. Write for folder: Brother 
Dominic Elder, C.S.C., Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West 
Main Street, Watertown, Wisconsin 
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“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD ; 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
working among God's aged poor. By admin- 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
of those who come to our door for aid, you coin- 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 
Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 2358 Sheffield Ave... Chicago 
14, Mil. 








ness are to be found in this apostolate. 


Sister Lawrence, 


SISTERS OF CHARITY OF PROVIDENCE 


offer to young women a life dedicated to God's service in classrooms, hospitals, 
homes for the aging, orphanages, nurseries, homes of the poor. Peace and happi- 


Write for further information to: 


East Nine - Ninth Avenue, Spokane, Washington 
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~ Win souls for Christ through . 


1030 N. River Rd. 


Social Work e Catechetical Work . thailtens Work 
Mission Sisters of the Holy Ghost 


Saginaw, Michigan 

















between eighteen and thirt 
all and follow Him may 


Sponsored by a friend of the 
Daughters of Charity who 
loves their love of God and 
love of their fellow man. 





DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, my lonely, the forsaken. Girls 

who have the courage to respond t 

ind peace and happiness in a life Pvc Prec to God. The Sisters 

engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 

SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 





hrist’s invitation to leave 








Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to 
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that many 
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greater breeders of delinquency 4 


those they supplanted. 
Mr. 


This is One 


once succeeded. 


DORAN Htry 

PARRISH 
By Mildred Savage. 470} 
Simon & Schuster. \ 


Parrish is 


an energetic story wrip 
with easy skill and smooth dialog 
remarkable for a first novel. 


Remarkable also is the author’s ey» 


use of two themes to provide doy 
richness and excitement. 

The novel plunges immediately 
the background theme, a colorful 
dramatic world in conflict. It js 
world of the great tobacco planta 
in, the Connecticut Valley. 
clash occurs between the 


planters who, for generations 


owned vast acres, and the powerful 


sider, 
where, 


who came from 
nothing, 
shrewd, driving skill at acquiring | 
now threat to them all. 


Judd Raike, 


began as 


pe ses a 


The conflict is seen through the e@ 


of another outsider, Parrish Macle 


who first enters this troubled valley 


then f 
center oi 


and 
the 


his nineteenth 
himself 
struggle. 


year 
swept into 

Parrish himself provides the se 
theme, 
up, a process that takes five years 
ends with the final prize of maturi 

The hero’s near-fatal flaw is hist 
ure to think 


as he is buffeted by 


cumstances, people, and his own catts 


passions. 
This is 
boy in 


book’s 
giving 


the 
labor birth 
attends the constant war 
small growers and Judd Raike’s spr 
ing industrial 

In Parrish, 


farming. 


esting characters. 
with an electric narrative. 
RITA HUBBA 


DOUBLE EXPOSURE 


By Thelma Lady Furness and Gl 
Vanderbilt. 


McKay. 369 pages. ? 


Double Exposure is the joint auto’ 
raphy of the glamorous Morgan 
It desta 


Thelma and Gloria. 


childhood in the diplomatic set, 
early 


and fashionable marriag® 
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Salisbury’s important plaints, 4 
modern bureaucracy has failed our yy 
where neighborliness in an older map 


A hea 4 


establish: 


and whe 


in his long and tortuous grow 


real tension, & 
to the ma 
And along with it is the suspense & 
between 


Mildred Savage has atéat# 
a large-scale scene of industry and lit 
and peopled it with credible and int 
The reader is rewalt® 
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SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH 


a, Kansas 





extend to young 
sublime apostolz 


God’s service in h 
foreign 
teacher, nurse, 
social worker 
and 


Ministration 1 

States and Japan 
Write for 

literature 
Rev. 


Wichita 1, 





sanctification 
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aged—service 
phases of 
hospital 


descript 
and information 
Mother Superior 
3700 East Lincoln 
Kansas 
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sheep 
Heart, 


all 


Heart, 


Does the Heart of Christ... 
invite you to teach Religion to 
His little ones, to bring stray 
Sacred 


His 
“the 


back to 
to bring 


love Him 


the 
accomplished 


other 


sheep” to His Fold, to bring 
souls to 
This is the work of the 
sion Helpers of 


more? 
Mis- 


Sacred 
through 
the teaching of Christian Doctrine. They can 
yse YOU in this sublime apostolate. They need 
YOU. Write today for detailed information: 
Vocation Directress, Mission Helpers of the 
sacred Heart, 1001 W. Joppa Rd., Baltimore 
4, Md. 











IF G WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 














This is LIVING! 


Entrants prepare in 


tion’s work is the training of an African 
Sisterhood. Join these happy Missionary 
Sisters to return your talents to God. Spe- 


calized training is provided. Send promptly 
for your copy of the photo folder and de- 
Write 


tailed information. 


perior: 


our 


to Mother 


FRANCISCAN 


Missionary Sisters For Africa 
172 Foster St., Brighton 35, Mass. 


NEW Novitiate 
here to help in education, medicine, nursing 
and social work. Our work is in over 30 mis- 
sons in Africa. The flower of the Congrega- 


Su- 











| PALLOTTINE MISS 














As a Religious of 


Community you can use 
Nurse, 

catechetical 
and domestic 


all a talents: 
teach, do 
or social 


» work. 
For information write to: 

Provincial 
Convent & 


Mothei 
Mary’s 
Novitiate 


Rev. 
St. 


900 McCoy Rd. 


Huntington 1, 
West Virginia 


IONARY SISTERS 


Would you like to be- 
come a Pallottine Sister? 


this 











AN INVITATION . 


r 


sive a gift of yourself to the missions as a mis- 
‘nary teacher, doctor, nurse, social worker 


Vocation Director 
Missionary Sisters of the Holy Rosary 
214 Ashwood Road, Villanova, Pa. 


1 
u Want to love 
Ne earth. 
World.” (St. Augustine) 
a 


Christ, 
for the members of Christ are all over the 


spread charity all 


Write to: 


over 





ee 





es 
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| son 18, N. J. 


| Please send literature 
| Missions, 
| Nome.... 





| MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE 
| CONCEPTION, P. ©. Box 1858 TS, Pater- 


on home and foreign 


Age 








Address 
City... 











State 














| well-publicized peccadilloes of their 
|} womanhood. Both authors, intensely 
) 

| loyal to each other, are never more 


| united than when expatiating on the 
malevolence of Mamma and the base 
ingratitude of Mrs. Vanderbilt’s daugh- 
ter, Gloria. 

Each writes an episode by _ turns; 
reminiscing about her own tribulations, 
commiserating with her sister’s. Lady 
Furness’ chapter on her Nairobi safari 
with the then Prince of Wales touches, 
perhaps, the lowest point of the general 
poor taste. 

There is one truly baffling aspect to 
this entire literary venture. It the 
two ladies themselves, not their worst 
enemies, who have elected to exhume 
better-forgotten scandals. And, 
why, in this triumph of total recall, do 
| they continue to misspell the name of 
the New York nun, who, they say, was 
so good them? 

Amoral and trivial, Double Exposure 
is a compendium of forty years in the 
gossip columns, encased in a nice blue 
book jacket and with some very pretty 
photographs. 





is 


these 


to 


CLORINDA CLARKE. 


SAINT CATHERINE LABOURE 


By Joseph I. Dirvin, C.M. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 


239 pages. 
$3.50 


In his partial biography of St. Catherine 
Laboure (1806-1876) Father Dirvin holds 
that the Marian Age begins with her 
birth. He astonishes one with the many 
visions received by this obscure Daughter 
of Charity; and he evokes sympathy for 
her in the struggle to remain unknown. 

Her history before entering the Paris 
Novitiate of the Daughters in 1830, at 
the age of twenty-four, does not prepare 
one for the extraordinary apparitions 
of this year. This illiterate Sister saw 
the hearts of St. Vincent DePaul, of Our 
Saviour, and of the Blessed Virgin, on 
two occasions. 

On the night of July 18, a mysterious 
voice led her to a meeting with Mary in 
the community chapel; they talked for 
over two hours about problems dealing 
with France, her community, and the 
Vincentians. The working out of her 
prophecies concerning them is given 
later in much detail. 

With his ten-year background 
spreading devotion to the Miraculous 
Medal, Father Dirvin touchingly tells of 
the Medal apparition on November 27 


of 


raf B 
of St. Catherine’s efforts to convince her 
confessor of Mary’s wishes, and of her 
attempt unknown the 
Sister of the apparitions. 
There is more of French history, of 
the conversion of Alphonse Ratisbonne, 
and of the communities than of 
St. Catherine in this well-written book. 
It is another instance of Mary’s messages 
being more important than their bearer. 


to remain as 


two 





FERDINAND J. WARD, C.M. 












We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


He learned to play at home 


NOW A BAND 
PIANIST 


“I am having great 
success. I enjoy 
every minute I spend 
as pianist with a 
dance band and 
making appearances 
in my church.”’ 
Ralph Shaeffer, 
Artemus, Kentucky 












RALPH SHEAFFER 

made his dream 
of playing music 
come true. He 
learned at home. 
And YOU can too. 
Yes, ANY instru- 
ment—even if you 
don’t know a single 
note now. One million (including TV star 
Lawrence Welk) have turned our famous print- 
and-picture method the easiest way to make 
their dream of learning to play_come true. You _play 
delightful pieces from the very first lesson, BY NOTE! 


DON’T DENY YOURSELF THESE JOYS 


people 


to 


Put the pleasures of music into YOUR life. New 
friends. Gay parties Good times A fascinating 
career or part-time extra_ money Relax! Banish 
worries and frustrations. Gain self-confidence. 
FREE! Mail coupon for 36-page book. — i, 
See why our way to learn music is SewYeuCan 
so easy, and such fun. It can change team Masic lp 
your entire life. No obligation. No y 

Mail couponTODAY! "8% Owaitome 


salesman will call. } 
.$. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Studio A1151, 

Port Washington, N. Y. 

—_——_—— 


U. S. SCHOOL OF 2) 


MUSIC, Studio A1151, 
Port Washington, N. Y 


l Please send me your FREE 36-page illustrated book, | 
I would like to play (Instrument) ........eeeeeee. | 
Name 


Address 






















SAVE 


AND EVEN MORE ON 


NEW °59 MODELS 
vy 


Hurry! Get in on these sen- 
sational values in world’s 
finest Italian-made accor- 
dions! Play the most pop- 
ular instrument of all... for fun, 
leadership and profit! Over 40 
newest models of glorious tone and 
breathtaking beauty offered at 
amazing low prices —save 50% 
and more! Buy direct from 
world’s leading dealer.Small down 
payment; easiest terms on bal- 
ance. Extra bonus gifts FREE if 
you buy during sale. Trade-ins ac- 
cepted. Try before you buy on 
FREE 5-Day NO-RISK PLAN. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. Lifetime guarantee! 
RUSH COUPON TODAY! 
See how easily you can own and 
play a fine accordion. Rush coupon 
ig new COLOR Catalogs and 
lowest wholesale prices, ALL 
FREE! No obligation. Write now! 
Accordion Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers Outlet, Dept. TS-19 
2003 W. Chicago Av.Chicago 22,1. 
— = SN A ee 


y BACK 
NTEE 


yes) 
CO eee 
prices 


= 


Accordion Manufacturers and Wholesalers Outlet 
2003 W. Chicago Ave., Dept. TS-19 Chicago 22,11. 
Send FREE Color Catalogs and wholesale prices. 


ADDRESS ..222.. 2 enw www www ww ww wn www owe 
CITY... 2... ene we Zone... STATE ——-—-——~. i 
(GD Game emp mis mem me mm mms or! 
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THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 


at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 








HOME MISSIONERS 


Serving CHRIST in the 
Indians and Colored 
SISTERS of the BLESSED SACRAMENT 


CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA. 














THE SISTERS MARIANITES OF HOLY CROSS 


invite 1 use your talents wit 1 n God's 
ice i teaching, nursing or doir social and 
tic work 
For information write t 
Reverend Mother Provincial 
Our Lady of Princeton 
Box 702 
Princeton, New Jersey 








LITTLE COMPANY 


OF MARY SISTERS 


r “THE BLUE NUNS” (so called because of their 
blue veil) welcome young ladies who desire to 
help win souls for Christ in caring for the sick. 

WRITE: REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL, L.C.M. 
Convent of the Maternal Heart 
Evergreen Park 42, Illinois 














MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 
Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 


Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 





The Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 
offer to generous young ladies who desire to make 
the Precious Blood fruitful in many souls, the fol- 
lowing activities: teaching in kindergarten, ele- 
mentary and high school grades and as catechists; 
nursing ; dentistry ; domestic science; music and art 
—in the home and foreign missions. 

If interested, please write te: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 43, 
Shillington, Pa. 


FOUR WAYS 10 SERVE CHRIST 


as a HOLY CROSS FATHER 


@Priest-Teacher @ Home Missioner 
@ Foreign Missionary @ Parish Priest 












For information about Holy 
Cross Fathers, or the Lay Broth 
ers who assist them, write to 


Father Thomas S. Tobin, C.S.C 
Holy Cross Fathers, 
North Easton, Mass. 


CARMELITE PRIESTS 
* MEN OF PRAYER 
* MEN OF ACTION 
* MEN OF MARY 








Be a Carmelite! Mary's 
own Order is illing for 
volunteers. Write > for n- 
formation today t« 


Fr. Raymond Dolan, O. Carm. 
2191 Valentine Ave. New York 57, N. Y. 











_Xaverian Brothers 











cation 
For further information 
Brother Paul, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College—Box §$ 
Silver Springs, Md. 


TEACHERS OF vOurN 
we Xaverian Bri the rs we er- 
= tre M4 * 
= \ I lets 
=> _ ¥ life devoted t 
f na 
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| 
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DON'T BE BACKWARD 


write to the 


2UAIAOTAV.IAG 


(We’ll Understand ) 





Young men REALLY INTERESTED in the Religious Life will receiv: 
a personal letter and our interesting Brotherhood Booklet in full color, 


Please use our NEW vocation address: 


SALVATORIAN BROTHERS, Desk 7 











1735 Hi Mount Bivd., Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin 
4 BE A PIONEER 
} Priests and Brothers, « 
3 gether in Con genial Cc 









Wite FATHER BENEDIC Toss 
eo assey Saint Leolorida 








WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 


BE GOD’S MISSIONER— 
LIKE JESUS, OUR LORD! 


¢ In Mission Lands, the old 
and young, the learned and 
ignorant, the poor, sick and 
dying need a Missioner—They 
need you 
To what better cause could 
you devote your life? (Special 
arrangements for delayed vo- 
cations) 
THINK—PRAY—WRITE for 
information to: 


XAVERIAN MISSIONARY FATHERS 
HOLLISTON, MASS. 





, 











PAULIST FATHERS 
Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of America 


Send coupon to: 
Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


DEAR FATHER: Please send me, without 

obligation, some of your vocational 

literature. 

Name .cccccccccccccccccccs AGO cccces 
£ 

PD coeskhacbueuicdsekebanchesss ss 

City 200. cocce Zone .... State ....... 














in Mary's Own! Ever 

training useful. Help bodies « 
souls ; Catechetical Medica 
Nursing, Administration, & 


Service, Education, Travel, 4 
venture, Experience. The onl 
of its kind on earth 


Write for full information t 


SYLVA MARIA 
H h M by 














Christ Needs You... 


as the builder, educai 
organizer of His m 
sionary Church in Ai 
ca, Asia, South Amena 
Australasia 
JOSE PH’S MISSI0 
ARIES OF MILL Hill 
—an_ international m 
sion band of Pris 
Brothers, Sisters with ® 
whole World as i 
Province. Write to: Vocational Director, Mill ff 
Missionaries, Slingerlands, New York, 3628 Loe 
borough, St. Louis 16, Mo., 1841 Camino Pals 
.os Angeles 46, Californi 











idence 


THE ORATORIAN FATHER 


Work for conversions in Sou 
Carolina with the priests #® 
brothers of the Congregat 
of the Oratory of St. Phil? 
Neri! The Oratorians liv! 
community life; do not i 
vows; preach, teach, ¢ 

parishes and do pioneer mission wot 

home. Lack of funds is no obstacle. 

School Graduates accepted as candid 
for Priesthood. Brotherhood * cues 
cepted after their 16th birthday. | 
COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE—Rev. Dire 
tor of Vocations, The Oratory of St. 

Neri, P.O. Box 895, Dept. 8, Rock Hil, &¢ 
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pocTOR ZHIVAGO 


By Boris Pasternak. 
Pantheon. 


559 pages. 
$5.00 


The controversy created by the publi- 
ation of this book has now largely 
gibsided. With the falling off of con- 
yoversy, it is easier to put aside original 
emotions and assess the author’s work 
more accurately. 





ceive 
olor, 


Doctor Zhivago should be read slowly 
ind digested thoughtfully. It deals with 
the soul of a people—people who have 
pen through terrible times and 
groping toward something better. 

The hero of the novel represents the 
dasical protest of the artist against all 
ythority—whether genuine or spurious. 
\Ithough chafing wnder restraint of any 
tind, yet Doctor Zhivago is not es- 
gatially concerned with condemning 
Communism. He does say that “Marxism 
is not a science;” but this thesis is 
curied no further; nor are any antidotes 
for the Marxist evil offered. 

The leading character speaks respect- 
fully of a vague Christ of the Tolstoyan 
vwiety—but the references are passing 
vances and hero’s yearning is turned 
wward a “Socialist Russia.” It is the 
ame mentality Milovan Djilas displayed 
for Yugoslavia some months ago. 


are 














The author’s concern for symptoms 
rather than for causes of the Communist 
lisease is misleading. (Pasternak here 
enjoys the company of many Western 
titics, who likewise make the same 
ieplorable mistake of confusing symp- 
toms with causes.) Yet, the author does 
«pose many weaknesses of the Com- 
munist system and indicates much 
licontent among thinking people. 
Basically, it is the cry of a sensitive soul 
whose human dignity has been violated; 


, eductt. whose love for liberty has been hurt. 
His ®f was such exposure which invited the 
mgt wath of the Soviet leaders. 
sia Sif = Therefusal of the Soviets to allow any 
MISSION criticism of their flagrant violations 
MILL HL igainst human dignity is, in itself, the 
py worst indictment of the whole Com- 
be vithief MUNIst system. 
id as te Doctor Zhivago deals with the decay 
ot Mil HE of a personality under the agonizing 
pee WB wes of the Bolshevik Revolution. In 
ino Pale 





a5 in Sou 


priests a 


mm 


veloping his plot, the author mani- 
ists keen concern for offended human 
lignity, but his outlook on life leaves 
auch to be desired in this respect, as 
‘t example, the way he expects the 
teader to sympathize with the adultery 


sngregsif t Lara, the heroine. 


St. Phil The book has disturbed the Com- 
ans live tunist world in some degree. But to 
’ a” rally shake that world, we need a 
“ _ iff ““Pet, more God-given story, one that 


tacle. Hig Ps penetrate to the very roots of the 
candi “ommunist cancer. The deep evil of 


didates 
hday. 








bf St. 
k Hill, § 


Rev. Dirt’ 


xt 





‘mmunism requires a far more potent 
“medy than an aspirin tablet. 
MARGARET BUDENZ. 




















BROTHERS OF 
CHRISTIAN 
INSTRUCTION 


(La Mennais Brothers) 


Give their whole attention to the 
training of American high school 
ys. The Church thinks our 


work is a very essential part of 
her mission. Would vou like 
to come with us? 

For information, write to: 


BROTHER CYPRIAN, F. 1. C. 


La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 














YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 


and interested in boarding school work or the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 


Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 








FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRIST 


St. Francis did. YOU can. Be 
a religious — A_ Franciscan 
Brother dedicated to Christ and 
youth. 

For information write: Brother 
Michael, Franciscan Brothers, 
R. R. #1, Springfield, Illinois. 











JESUIT BROTHERS 
FIND PEACE 


Following Christ by 
prayer and work 
CLERICAL 
DOMESTIC 
MANUAL TRADES 


Por particulars write 
Brother William S. Haas, S.J. 
Jesuit Novitiate, Milford, 0. 


DIVINE WORD MISSIONARIES 


Home and Foreign Missions _\.!.~ 












e+ 
PRIESTS BROTHERS’ }); 
Parishes Trades 
Seminaries Office Work 
Colleges Youth Work \ 
Universities Farming 


For information write to: 
Father McGuinn, S.V.D. 
Divine Word Seminary 
Bordentown, New Jersey 


Father Reed, S.V.D. 
Divine Word Seminary 
Techny, Illinois 





BROTHERS OF THE SACRED HEART 


Dedicate your life to God 
and youth as a teaching 
Brother in our high schools, 
grammar schools, orphan- 
ages, summer camps, and 
foreign missions. Write to: 


Vocation Director 
72-02 31st Ave. 
Jackson Heights 69, N. Y. 


HEALING HANDS 


of 4000 HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 
circle the globe in over 200 hospitals 
and mission areas. 








Save souls as a noble and heroic 

oer HOSPITALLER BROTHER of St. 
John of God. Write: 

Director of Vocations 

Hammond Hall 

Gloucester, Mass. 





Master of Novices 
St. Joseph’s Novitiate or 
Ojai, California 





Holy Cross Brothers 


Serve God as a Brother in 






® Teaching * Foreign 
© Youth Work Missions 
@ Farming © Clerical Work 
e Trades 
a Write for literature to 
Brother Eymard, C.S.C. or Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C 
218 Dujarie Hall St Joseph Juniorate 
Notre Dame, Ind. Valatie 9, New York 








THE FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY 
BROTHERS OF THE SACRED 
HEART OF JESUS invit. 
i" 


7 to 35 to write for the new illustrated 
booklet, The Joy of Charity. Write t 


Reverend Brother Superior 
St. Francis Monastery 


young men 





Eureka 








Missouri 


FRANCISCAN FATHERS 


THIRD ORDER REGULAR OF ST. FRANCIS 
Foreign Missions Preaching 


Teaching Home Missions 
Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brother- 
hood are welcome to ask for information 
by writing to: 

Father Leo, T.O.R. 
Director of Vocations 
Mount Assisi Monastery 


Loretto Pennsylvania 














in the U.S.A. 





Why not be “The Perfect Soldier for Christ?” 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all parts of the world, China, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Formosa, Japan, the Philippines, the Belgian Congo, Indonesia, 
Haiti, Guatemala and the Dominican Republic. Also Home Missions 


IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


Box BB Arlington 7, Va. 











* Religious Teachers. 


@ Relici a 


face i a 
In 








La Salle College 
Philadelphia (41c), Pa. 


THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys 


» Clerical and mechanical skills 

For information address the vocational director nearest your home: 
De La Salle Normal 
Lafayette (3), La. 


St. Joseph Normal Institute 
Barrytown (3), N. Y. 


Mont La Salle 
Napa (1), Cal. 


La Salle Institute 
Glencoe (2), Mo. 

















THE SOCIETY OF MARYI 


© Religious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers. jf 
®@ Consecrated to Mary by vow. 
@ Engaged primarily in education—a modern social apostolate. 


For more information send_p. 0. pox 586, Santa Cruz, California. 
this_ad to the VOCATION —1101 s. Lindbergh Bivd., St. Louis 22, Mo. 


@ All living a common life. 


DIRECTOR at address—cnaminade High School, Mineola, N. Ys q 
nearest you: —University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 
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ALEXIAN BROTHERS . 


.. MODERN SAMARITANS 


MODERN SAMARITANS! 


The Congregation of Alexian Brothers, a Com- 
munity of religious—all Brothers—dedicated to the 
P care of the sick in general hospitals and Memorial 
Hospital, Boys Town, Nebraska, invites you to 
write for information and free literature about 
their apostolic work. Write to: 
Vocational Director 
ALEXIAN BROTHERS HOSPITAL 
1240 W. Belden Avenue 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
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MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 6) 


The idea was originally suggested by, 
of our blind members, Benny Costa, } 
him we would do it if he could gual 
us five regular readers each month, 

The five have now grown to four 
Four zealous laymen do the recording 
month, put it all together on one rol} 
then Ben Costa puts a lead tape on, mag 
the Braille markings necessary, and 
a duplicate copy. The two copies are the 
circulated to the fourteen readers, 


The magazine has proved very popula 


and provides a source of Catholic Teading 
unavailable before. oe 
Rev. RICHARD M. McGuiyyys 
Direcig 
Mount Carnet Gy 
CENTER FOR THE Buy 
Newark, N. J. 


SANTA CLARA UNIVERSITY 


It mav interest you to know that I ha 
obtained permission to get a personal sw 
scription to THE SIGN because some of | 
articles are so well done—and the photog 
raphy so attractive—that I often use the 
for my Apostleship of Prayer bulletin boar 
\ number of students here on campus ha 
commented on both the literary quality ay 
the inspirational value of items I have w 
out of your pages to post on the board, 

Keep up the excellent work. You a 
doing much to advance the cause of Cathal 
journalism, 

GERALD J. PHELAN, 
SANTA CLARA, CALIF, 


Address: Director of Vocations 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Illinois. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 
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CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. It is really a tragedy not 
to be able to take care of all of them because we lack missionaries. As a PRIEST or a LAY 
BROTHER you can do a wonderful work in our Missions of Africa (Kenya, Tanganyika, Mozam- 
bique), as well as of S$. America (Brazil, Argentina, Colombia). 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND LAY BROTHERS 


— Apply to — 
Director of Vocations 
Consolata House of Studies 
5406 Colorado Ave. N.W., Washington I! 
D. 


A Special Latin course 
is provided for delayed 
vocations. 




















For Complete 


General Vocational Director 
Holy Cross Seminary 
Dunkirk, New York 
If you live in any state east of Ohio. 


See YOURSELF 
as a PASSIONIST 


As A PRIEST You Will: Pray and 
Study in Seminary or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, Preach Missions, Re- 


treats As Missionary Home or 
Abroad. 


As A BROTHER You Will: Pray 
and Work in the Monastery, Learn- 
ing Trades to help with Monastery 
supplies and maintenance. 


Information write to: 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 


If you live in Ohio or west of it. 








“CHRISTMAS STOCKING” 


While I certainly appreciate seeing 
Considine’s Christmas Stocking receive 
attention in the December issue of 
SiGN, I was rather upset to read your@ 
ments about the seemingly high priced 
this book. 

The $2.95 price is based on the 
manufacturing formula that other p 
lishers use. Surely bookstores would bet 
first to object if they thought it were 0% 
priced—yet our first printing has been ii 
pletely sold out, all ten thousand cop 

Actually, the costs of typesetting, pa 
stock, binding, cover, illustrations, 
other factors that went into making! 
book the beautiful gift book it is, prohibit 
it being priced at less than $2.%. I 
sure you appreciate that any rises in I 
bor, materials, and taxes must Ida@ 
costs, and therefore, prices. In the presets 
economic situation allowances must & 
made for this. Certainly, none in all a 
other glowing reviews we are now receiving 
from both Catholic and secular press 
the price is too high. 

I do assure you that both business # 
ethical reasons would preclude Hawthor 
from ever deliberately overpricing 4 book 


KENNETH T. Hews 
Pupiiciry Manse 
Hawrnorn Boot 
New York, N. Y. 





